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Heavenly Father's Book. 



!•— The Origin of tlie Sacred Scripture. 

This Book in all our homes, so various 
in size, often occupying a conspicuous 
place, held sacred by some, and in high 
respect by all, sometimes handed down 
from a former generation as a large, family 
Bible, and seen on the desks of all our 
churches, — whence came it, and why is it 
here? 

The story is a long one, but profoundly 
interesting and profitable. On inquiry, the 
discovery will be made that this venerated 
Volume is fully worthy of all the respect 
and reverence it has ever received. 

"Bible," from the Gxtt)ii biblos^ a book; 
Coming to us, however, through the Latin 
and Norman French from the plural form, 
ta bibliay the books, which as early as the 
fifth century began to be applied in the 
Greek churches of the East to the whole 
collection of writings regarded as belong- 
ing to the sacred canon. In all our modern 
languages it has become a singular noun. 
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4 BIBLE MANUAL. 

The Book, emphatically; the one Book 
containing in itself all the particular books 
of the sacred canon, the Book of books, 
the King of books, in excellence above all 
others. 

Who is the author of this great Book, 
this foremost Volume of the world ? Some 
say it has many authors; as many as the 
names attached to the several divisions, 
from Moses to John the Apostle, through 
a period of fifteen hundred years. How, 
then, did it become one? Whence this 
singular and wonderful unity, out of such 
wide-spread and far-reaching diversity, un- 
paralleled in the history of human litera- 
ture? On turning its pages we shall 
discover the reason. It is because one 
and the same Being speaks through it all. 
Apart from and above all these human 
scribes employed in different ages to write 
out its successive portions, it has one su- 
preme. Divine Author who inspired the 
theme and superintended the work from 
beginning to end. It is the circulation of 
the infinite wisdom of His love through 
each one of the parts or members that 
combines the whole into one compact and 
living organism. Hence the name given 
it, " The Word of the Lord," for it is the 
Divine Truth written in the language of 
men. 
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n.— The Eternal Word. 

Let us first of all consult the teachings 
of the Book itself with respect to its origin, 
its purposes, and character. Turning to 
the first chapter of John's Gospel, we read 
that, ** In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by Him ; and 
without Him was not any thing made that 
was made. In Him was life ; and the life 
was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
comprehended it not." 

When we know that the Word is Divine 
Truth, we can see how it existed from 
eternity, and how and why it was with God 
and was God. Before it was revealed and 
written for men, it remained only as Divine 
thought, reserved as ineffable light and wis- 
dom, stored in the secret chambers of the 
Eternal Mind. Hence it was an essential 
part of the Divine Being, as a man's intel- 
lect, with all it contains, is an integral, 
living portion of the man himself. How 
simple, too, the idea, and how clearly true, 
that when God came to act in the creation 
of the world all things should be made by 
His wisdom, and should have its unerrins 
principles embodied in all their forms and 
laws. 
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And SO, also, how simple and true it is 
that when He came to utter that truth for 
the light and guidance of men, providing 
to have it written in suitable forms for their 
understandings, the Book should contain 
within its depths hidden stores of wisdom 
impossible for men to exhaust. 



in.— The Word Berealed. 

The Psalmist tells us that " Jehovah gave 
the Word, and great was the company of 
them that published it." A work having 
this origin, the product of the infinite intel- 
lect, cannot but be endowed with unspeak- 
able meaning, holiness and power. And 
therefore in our endeavors to form a just 
estimate of this sacred Volume we must 
always carefully "consider that Jehovah 
the Lord who is the God of heaven and 
earth, spoke the Word through Moses and 
the prophets ; and that therefore it cannot 
but be Divine truth, for that is what Jeho- 
vah the Lord himself speaks. Nor does 
[the objector] consider that the Lord the 
Saviour who is the same as Jehovah, spoke 
the Word written in the Evangelists, much 
of it by his own mouth, and the rest by the 
breath of his mouth, which is the Holy 
Spirit, through his twelve disciples. For 
this reason, as He himself says, in his 
words there are spirit and life, and He 
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himself is the Light which enlightens, and 
is the Truth, which is evident from the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

" * The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life.' — John vi. 63. 
Jesus said to the woman at Jacob's well, 
* if thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; 
thou wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water. ... 
Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst ; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.' — iv. 6, 10, 14. 

"The well of Jacob here signifies the 
Word, as also in Deut. xxxiii. 28. There- 
fore the Lord, because He is the Word, sat 
there and talked with the woman. Living 
water also signifies the truth of the Word : — 

"* Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.* — vii. 37, 38. 
Peter said to Jesus, * Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.' — vi. 68. Jesus said, * Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass away, l3ut my 
words shall not pass away' (Mark xiii. 31.). 
The Lord's words are Truth and Life, be- 
cause He himself is Truth and Life, as He 
teaches in John : * I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,* xiv. 6. . . . For this reason 
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8 BIBLE MANUAL. 

the Word which is from the Lord and is the 
Lord, is called *the fountain of living 
waters * (Jer. ii. 13) ; * the rivers of waters ' 
(xxxi. 9); *the wells of salvation' (Isa. 
xii. 3) ; * a fountain' (Zech. xiii. i); and 
*a river of water of life' (Rev. xxii. i); 
and it is said that * the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them and 
shall lead them unto fountains of living 
waters ' (vii. 17); besides other places where 
the Word is called the Sanctuaryy and the 
Tabernacle^ whefein the Lord dwells with 
man. 

" But still the natural man cannot be 
persuaded by these considerations that the 
Word is Divine Truth itself, in which there 
is divine wisdom and divine life; for he 
looks at it from its style in which he does 
not see these things. Yet the style of the 
Word is the truly Divine style with which 
no other, however lofty and excellent it 
may appear, can be compared. The stjle 
of the Word is such that it is holy in every 
sentence, and in every word ; nay more, 
everywhere, in the very letters. Therefore 
the Word unites man to the Lord and opens 
heaven. 

"There are two things which proceed 
from the Lord, Divine love and Divine 
wisdom, or, what is the same thing, Divine 
good and Divine truth. The Word in its 
essence is both. And because it unites 
man to the Lord^ and opens heaven, there- 
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THE WORD REVEALED. 9 

fore it fills man with the goods of love and 
the truths of wisdom, — his will with the 
former, and his understanding with the 
latter; consequently man obtains life 
through the Word. 

"But it must be well understood that 
only those obtain life through the Word, 
who read it for the purpose of drawing 
from it, as their proper fountain. Divine 
truths, and at the same time for the purpose 
of applying to life the truths thence drawn ; 
and that the contrary takes place with those 
who read the Word merely for the purpose 
of securing honor and worldly wealth. 

" No man who is ignorant that there is a 
certain spiritual sense in the Word like the 
soul in its body, can judge of it in any other 
way than from its literal sense ; when, never- 
theless, this is like an envelope enclosing 
precious contents, which are its spiritual 
sense. While, therefore, this internal sense 
is unknown, men can no more judge of the 
Divine sanctity of the Word, than they can 
of a precious stone from the matrix which 
embraces it, and which sometimes appears 
as a common stone ; or than, from a casket 
made of jasper, lapis lazuli^ amianthus, or 
agate, they can judge of the diamonds, 
rubies, sardonyxes, oriental topazes, and 
the like, arranged within it. The fact that 
these are within the casket being unknown, 
it is not to be wondered at that the casket 
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is esteemed only according to the value of 
its material, which is visible. 

" It is the same with the Word as to its 
literal sense. Therefore, lest man should 
remain in doubt as to whether the Word is 
Divine and most holy, its internal sense, 
which in its essence is spiritual, and which 
resides in the external or natural sense like 
the soul in the body, has been revealed 
to me by the Lord. This sense is the 
spirit which vivifies the letter. It can, 
therefore, testify to the Divinity and sanc- 
tity of the Word, and can convince even 
the natural man thereof, if he is willing 
to be convinced.'' — Emanuel Swedenborg, 
T. C. i?., n. 189-192. 

All this is confirmed by what we read in 
the first verse of the fifth chapter of Luke : 
"And it came to pass, that, as the people 
piressed upon Him to hear the Word of 
God, He stood by the lake of Gennesaret.'' 

The Lord Jesus Christ himself is the 
Living Word, the "Word made flesh;" 
and He came into the world to fulfil all 
things of the written or prophetic Word. 
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IT. —Two Kinds of Books in tile Bible. 

As we open our Hebrew Bible we dis- 
cover two grand divisions in the arrange- 
ment of the Books. First, there are those 
included under the term, "The Law and 
the Prophets," as having the greatest im- 
portance ; and then follow the others, called 
"Kethubim," or IVrt/ings/m the Hebrew, 
and in the Greek named " Hagiographa, " 
that is. Sacred Writings. Some of the 
earliest phrases used to indicate this divi- 
sion are like the following : "The Law and 
Prophets, and the other writiftgs; " or, "The 
Law and the Prophets, and the other books of 
the fathers ;*^ meaning the Jewish fathers. 
This comes to us from the earliest times, 
and is the most ancient division known. 

"The rabbinical writers maintain that 
the authors of the " Kethubim " enjoyed 
only the lowest degree of inspiration, as 
they received no immediate communication 
from the Deity, like that made to Moses, to 
whom God spoke face to face; and that 
they did not receive their knowledge 
through the medium of visions and dreams, 
as was the case with the prophets or the 
writers of the higher class ; but still that 
they felt the Divine Spirit resting on them 
and inspiring them with suggestions." — 
Kitto's Cycio. Art. ''Hagiographa:' 
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Later Cliristian writers have been dis- 
posed to neglect or ignore this distinc- 
tion, — a disposition, no doubt, arising 
largely from the errors and inconsistencies 
occuring in the Jewish writers relating to 
the subject. Mature and close examination, 
however, discloses the fact that both the 
division of the Books and the discrimina- 
tion with respect to their inspiration, are 
well founded. Many early fathers, and 
some late eminent Christian scholars have 
believed the same. Herzog* maintains 
that this "division of the Old Testament 
Canon is neither accidental nor arbitrary.'* 
And after placing Moses and the prophets 
in the higher rank, as giving Divine prophe- 
cies, he states the Jewish idea of the other 
Books, as having been written by those 
who "experience no high ecstacy, but 
speak as other men, only under the guid- 
ance of a Divine power dwelling in them.'* 
While the testimony of the Scriptures them- 
selves upon both these points is clear, posi- 
tive, repeated and emphatic. 

Before adducing this testimony we shall 
refer briefly to the Jewish divisions, point- 
ing out a few inconsistencies and revising 
their lists. About the earliest part of their 
canon there was no difference of opinion. 
" The Law and the Prophets " were always 
an unquestioned. Divine authority, placed 
in the front rank. These consisted of three 
♦ Vol. I., page 546. 
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general divisions. First, the " Law," com- 
prising the five books of Moses ; second, 
" The Former Prophets," including Joshua, 
Judges, the two books of Samuel, and the 
two books of Kings; third, "The Later 
Prophets," including Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, 
from Hosea to Malachi. 

In relation to most of the other Books, 
those of the second class, there was like- 
wise a similar uniformity of opinion. The 
two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Solomon, were always placed 
among the "Kethubim." No doubt was 
entertained with respect to their character. 
About the remaining four Books, however, 
there were differences of opinion. Ruth, 
Psalms, Lamentations, and Daniel, each 
found advocates who would place them in 
the front rank, while others favored putting 
them in the second. So careful were they, 
however, that nothing should be placed in 
the first order unless it were a veritable 
''Word of the Lord," that they chose rather 
to allow the doubtful books all to remain 
among the "Kethubim"; which accord- 
ingly is the case as we find them now in 
the Hebrew Bible, and in the English trans- 
lation of the same in use in the American 
synagogues. 

In regard to three of these doubtfiil 
books, Psalms, Lamentations, and Daniel, 
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we now have better information, and see 
many and clear reasons for placing them 
in the first order. Most of these reasons 
we shall reserve, giving them in detail 
when we come to treat of each of those 
books separately. The prominent and ob- 
vious reason is, that they, like the others 
of the highest class, are the books of 
prophets, David, while a Psalmist, was 
also recognized as a Prophet^ even in his 
office of Psalmist; and this because his 
Psalms, in their internal or spiritual sense, 
or, as it may be called, their prophetic and 
Christian sense, look forward to the life of. 
the Messiah and His trials in the world. 
David says of himself, in his last days 
(II. Samuel xxiii. i, 2), "Now these be 
the last words of David. David, the son 
of Jesse, said, and the man who was raised 
up on high, the anointed of the God of 
Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
said : The Spirit of the Lord spake by me^ 
and His Word was in my tongue y 

This is clear testimony, and one which is 
as clearly confirmed by the words of our 
Lord in the Gospels. In Matt. xiii. 35, 
He quotes the words of David, calling 
them the words of a *' prophet"; and in 
Luke xxiv. 44, He tells us that all things 
written in the Psalms concerning Him must 
be fulfilled. We have, therefore, unmis- 
takable authority for putting the Psalms in 
the first class, among the Books of "The 
Word." 
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Lamentations^ also, is clearly the book of 
a prophet, and might not inappropriately, 
perhaps, be considered now, as it frequently 
was in ancient times, as only a part or con- 
tinuation of the Book of Jeremiah. 

That Daniel dXso is a truly prophetic book, 
i3 patent upon the very face of it. That 
the Spirit of the Lord was with him, that 
he had revelation from on high, that he 
was frequently in holy vision, and that the 
Angel of the Lord appeared to him, instruct- 
ing him as to what he was to deliver, is 
plainly stated, especially in the ninth and 
tenth chapters. While our Lord, in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and Mark xiii. 14, puts the seal 
of confirmation upon it, quoting his words 
as the predictions of a "prophet," and 
which must therefore be fulfilled. 

We are now, therefore, able, on the fullesj 
testimony, to give a revised and correct list 
of the " Law and the Prophets," as well 
also as a similar one of the " Kethubim " 
or " other writings." 
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T.— Books of the Word, and the other 
Saered Writings. 

The Books of " The Word," or the com- 
plete " Law and Prophets," are, as already 
seen above : 

I, — THE PENTATEUCH, . OR THE FIVE BOOKS OF 
THE LAW. 

Genesis, Numbers, 

Exodus, Deuteronomy. 

Leviticus, 

11. — THE PROPHETS. 

(«). The Earlier Prophets:^ 

Joshua, I. II. Samuel, 

Judges, I. II. Kings. 

(^). The Later Prophets:^ 

I . — The Four Greater Prophets, 

Isaiah, Ezekiel, 

Jeremiah (with Lamentations), Daniel. 

2. — The 7\velve Minor Prophets, 

Hosea, Obadiah, Nahum, Haggai, 

Joel, Jonah, Habakkuk, 2Sechariah, 

Amos, Micah, Zephaniah, Malachi. 

III. THE PSALMS. 

These all have the internal or spiritual 

, sense spoken of in the first part of this 

work, — a prophetic, Christian meaning 

looking to the Lord Jesus Christ, His 

Divine work of Redemption, and the 
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methods by which He regeiieiates and 
saves mankind. And consequently this is 
the portion of the Old Testament to which 
all those high and holy things spoken con- 
cerning the "Word of the Lord" in the 
first part of this work are meant to apply. 

This is a revealed canon of the Old 
Testament Word; for it is the one con- 
stantly maintained throughout the Script- 
ure. Our Lord's appeal in the Gospels is 
always to "The Law and the Prophets," 
or " Moses and the Prophets," as authority, 
but never to the " Kethubim," strictly and 
properly so called. It is frequently said 
that the Lord sanctioned, as of equal rank 
and authority, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, just as we now have it. But this is 
a mistake. The rule He gives us in John 
in relation to the Scriptures, in the highest 
sense, is that ^Aey are those which testify of 
Him, And He gives " The Law, the Proph- 
ets, and the Psalms," as those which do 
testify of Him. It is sometimes said that 
by adding here " the Psalms " to the Law 
and Prophets, he meant to include the 
whole of the "Kethubim," as, according to 
the arrangement then common, the Psalms 
formed the first book of the " Kethubim." 
But this is mere, modern conjecture, not 
being borne out by any known facts. 
The Psalms were not uniformly put as the 
first of these books, sometimes Ruth, and 
sometimes Job being so placed. The Tal- 
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jnud, very high authority, assigning the 
former to that position ; while Jerome, one 
of the most accurate of early Christian 
critics, gives his testimony that Job most 
commonly occupied that place. Our Lord 
here, for reasons already given, simply ex- 
cepts the Psalms from among the " Keth- 
ubim," placing them where they truly 
belong, among the other Prophets. The 
Psalms do testify concerning the Messiah 
and His kingdom, while the books of the 
" Kethubim " proper, like Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, etc., contain 
nothing about Him. Nor do their authors 
claim to be prophets or seers, or to have or 
declare "The Word of the Lord." 

It is quite significant that the writers of 
the Gospels never cite any of these latter 
books as authority. There are in the four 
Evangelists some one hundred and fifty 
quotations from the Old Testament, and 
all are taken from the "Law" or the 
"Prophets," not one of them from the 
second class of books. 

It is stated, too, by some authorities, 
that the early "Sections," or selections 
from the Scriptures for public reading in 
the services of the synagogues, were all 
originally taken from the " Law and Proph- 
ets " ; the " Kethubim " being omitted, until 
the decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 
175 B.C., forbidding the public reading of 
their "Law," led the Jews to resort to 
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lessons fropi the **Kethubim," to avoid 
the letter of the decree. This preference 
of the Jewish Church for the " Law and 
Prophets," one ** lesson " in each service 
being taken from the **Law," the other 
from the "Prophets/' may account for the 
form of expression in Acts xiii. 14, 15 : 
"And when they departed from Perga, 
they came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
and sat down. And after the reading of the 
* Law and Prophets,^ the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, * Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on P " The ancient 
Targums, or Jewish commentaries, were all 
on the "Law and Prophets," but not on 
the other writings. 

The rule for distinguishing the two classes 
of Books, as the reader has already partly 
seen, is simple and clear. The Books be- 
longing to the Wordy every one of them^ claim 
to contain, or are declared to be, the Word of 
THE Lord ; while the remainder of the Books 
make no such claim for themselves, nor do the 
other Scriptures make it for them. 

This is. very significant and important. 
In truth it contains the very pith of the 
inquiry ; for it is an accepted principle in 
Biblical studies, that "the argument to 
which the greatest importance is to be 
attached, is the testimony of the sacred 
writers themselves respecting their own In- 
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spiration."* This is a principle we can 
easily apply, for the Bible is in the hands 
of all, and each one can study it for himself. 

The history of Divine Revelation among 
the Jews, commences with the call of Abra- 
ham ; and opening the Book of Genesis at 
the twelfth chapter, we there read : " Now 
Jehovah had said unto Abram, * Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house, unto a land 
that I will show thee. And I will make of 
thee a great nation ; and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great ; and thou shalt 
be a blessing. And I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee ; 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.' So Abram departed, as Jeho- 
vah had spoken unto him." 

There is no ambiguity in this statement. 
Here we have a distinct declaration of a 
word from the Lord, — an immediate, per- 
sonal communication of the Most High. 
This kind of communication continued 
through the patriarchal age. Then Moses 
was called in a similar manner. The Lord 
appeared to him in a burning bush, and 
sent him on his mission. We read the ac- 
count in the third chapter of Exodus, where 
the Lord said unto Moses, "I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. . . . Come 
now, therefore, and I will send thee unto 
•Dr. Woods's Lectures. Vol. I., p. 99. 
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Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring up my 
people, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt" From that time forward his open 
intercourse with Jehovah was almost con- 
stant. No step was taken by him without 
a Divine 'command. The "Word of the 
Lord *' was continually in his ears or on his 
tongue. The record of every important 
movement commences with the words, 
"And the Lord said unto Moses, * Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, Thus saith Jehovah.' " 

As we open the. Book of Joshua, the first 
words that meet the eye are, " Now after 
the death of Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, it came to pass that the Lord spake 
unto Joshua^ the son of Nun^ Moses's minis- 
ter, saying, * Moses, my servant, is dead ; 
now, therefore, arise, go over this Jordan, 
thou and all this people, unto the land which 
I do give them. , , , As I was with MoseSy 
so will I be with thee : I will not fail thee nor 
forsake thee.'' " 

Turning next to the First Book of Sam- 
uel, we find, among many other indications, 
the following at the close of the third chap- 
ter: "And all Israel, from Dan even to 
Beersheba, knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of the Lord. And 
the Lord appeared again in Shiloh ; for the 
Lord revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh 
by the Word of the Lord:' 

The opening declarations of the two 
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Books, Isaiah and Ezekiel, will suffice to 
bring into view the kind of testimony and 
claim with which all the Books of the 
Word abound. The former begins with 
the heading, "The vision of Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, 
Jothan, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of 
Judah. Hear, O heavens! and give ear, 
O earth! for Jehovah hath spoken." . . . 
While the corresponding declaration with 
which the latter commences, is contained 
in the third verse : " The Word of Jehovah 
came expressly unto Ezekiel the Priest, the 
son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans 
by the river Chebar; and the hand of 
Jehovah was there upon him." 

A more detailed account of this whole 
subject will be given when we come to 
treat of the Prophetical Office, and of each 
Book separately. 

In contrast with this claim of the Proph- 
ets, let us turn to the writers of the "Keth- 
ubim." We open the Book of Esther and 
search. But we look in vain. We find no 
vision, no "Word" from the Lord; not 
even an allusion to a Divine Being or a 
Superintending Providence ; only a piece 
of history collateral to the Jewish, with no 
claim made or any hint given of anything 
Divine in it. The character of this Book 
has invited the critical remarks of nearly 
all Biblical scholars. The most superficial 
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observer cannot fail to perceive the abso- 
lute necessity of recognizing a difference in 
the several Books. 

Ezra refers to the Prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, as prophesying in the name of 
the Lord God of Israel, and therefore utter- 
ing His Word; but he claims no similar 
function for himself, nor does he make any 
record of what they delivered ; thus clearly 
directing the reader to the Books of those 
prophets, to find that portion of the Word 
of God that was revealed to the Jewish 
Church in his day. Ezra everywhere calls 
himself simply a scribe^ but never a seer nor 
a prophet. He receives no Divine message 
for the people. 

So the Book of Nehemiah is headed : 
" The words of Nehemiah, the son of Hac- 
haliah ; " with no claim anywhere made of 
his having received a message or "Word" 
from the Lord. 

The Song of songs is called "Solomon's," 
and the proverbs are the Proverbs " of Solo- 
mon " ; that is, a portion of them ; others 
are such as the men of Hezekiah copied 
out; while some are the words of King 
Lemuel, which his mother taught him. • 

From this it will be seen that the claim 
which the second class of Books make for 
themselves, is distinctively different from 
that made by those of the first class. A 
consideration of the inspiration of these 
Books, both its kind and degrees, will be 
reserved for a distinct chapter. 
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TI. — The Prophets were Seers : How their 
Communications were Beceiyed. 

The nearness of the spiritual world is 
constantly set forth in the Bible ; and, as we 
read, it was in the early ages very frequently 
rendered visible. All Divine revelations 
come, of course, from that world, being 
communications from inhabitants of that 
world to inhabitants of this. Hence, when- 
ever a revelation has been made, it has 
been effected* by an opening made between 
this world and that, — a lifting, so to speak, 
of the thin veil which separates the two 
worlds from each other. It is most properly 
called an opening, for it is effected by an 
opening in men of perceptions which are 
usually closed up; that is, by an opening 
of the spiritual senses. 

Every man possesses these senses, by 
virtue of having been born an immortal 
spirit. They are the senses which come 
into operation the moment the physical 
body is laid aside, and man enters the 
spiritual world. They are the senses by 
which he then holds his intercourse with 
his fellow-beings, by which he sees, hears, 
touches, and- converses with spirits in that 
world, as he formerly held intercourse or 
conversed with men in this world. They 
are the eyes, the ears, and the hands of his 
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spiritual body, — which body is within the 
mortal body while he lives here in the 
world; but, as a bird in the shell has its 
wings, and all that wonderful apparatus by 
which it is hereafter to fly aloft in the air, 
folded up, hidden, and scarcely developed 
at ail, so these spiritual senses in men are, 
while they remain here in the worlds ob- 
scured, being covered over and concealed 
-by the sensual organs of the mortal body. 

Now these inward senses, which every 
one possesses, are capable of being opened, 
or brought into exercise, whenever it pleases 
the Lord that they should be, — whenever 
any heavenly or Divine purpose can be 
accomplished by it. And whenever they 
are brought into exercise, then the spiritual 
world around us immediately becomes visi- 
ble to that individual ; he sees some of its 
inhabitants and hears them speak. . 

Such was the state in which were the 
prophets when they had their visions. They 
were said to be in holy vision, and conversed 
with angels, and had many heavenly things 
shown them. A ** vision," as applied to 
them and in its real sense, means some- 
thing that is distinctly seen ; as we are told 
in the Gospel concerning the women at the 
sepulchre, that they had seen a vision of angels, 
who had told them that the Lord had risen 
from the dead. And John, in the Revela- 
tion, declares repeatedly, in relation to the 
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things there described, that he "saw and 
heard " them, while in the spirit. 

Hence in the ancient times the prophets 
were called *' seers," or men who had their 
"eyes open," because there was opened in 
them this capacity of seeing what to other 
men is invisible, — the other world: its 
scenery and its inhabitants. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Numbers 
we read of Balaam, the Syrian prophet, who 
foretold the grandeur of Israel : " The man 
whose eyes are open hath said; who heard 
the words of God and saw the vision of the 
Almighty ; falling into a trance, but having 
his eyes openJ^ * So in the ninth chapter of 
I. Samuel, where it says, "Beforetime in 
Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, 
thus he spake, * Come, and let us go to the 
seer ; for he that is now called a Prophet, 
was beforetime called a Seer/" And as 
Saul went, he inquired where the seer's 
house was. When he arrived, he asked, 
"Is the seer here?" And when he had 
found him, Samuel said to him, " I am the 
seef." 

Another striking instance is found in the 
sixth chapter of the Second Book of Kings, 
where the Syrian army had come down 
against Dothan, where was the Prophet 

* It is said that the form of expression here in the 
Hebrew is peculiar ; implying that his eyes were both 
shut and open ; that is, his outward eyes being shut, 
his inward eyes were opened. 
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Elisha, to take him prisoner : " And when 
the servant of the man of God had risen 
early and gone forth, behead! an host en- 
compassed the city, both with horses and 
chariots; and his servant said unto him, 
* Alas, my master ! how shall we do ? ' And 
he answered, * Fear not; for they that be 
with us are more than they which be with 
them.' And Elisha prayed, and said, * Lord, 
I pray Thee, open his eyes^ that he may see.' 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man, and he saw; and, behold! the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha." 

That was an angelic host — a heavenly 
host — encamped round about the man of 
God to deliver him. They were invisible 
to men in their ordinary states of vision. 
They were invisible at first to the young 
man of the prophet; but as soon as the 
eyes of his inner or spiritual body were 
opened, his sight became clearer, or more 
intense. He could then discover things 
which were concealed from his outward, 
material organs. For the time, he became 
a seer, as Elisha was, who had beheld them 
from the first. 

We are now prepared, therefore, to under- 
stand something of the methods by which 
supernatural communications came to the 
men of the Old Testament. And by a 
careful examination, we discover that there 
are seven diffierent ways described in those 
Scriptures. 
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1. There was the mode appointed in 
the wilderness, by means of the Urim 
and Thummira, or Aaron's breastplate of 
precious stones ; by which men might in- 
quire of the Lord, and where the answers 
were given by variations of light shining 
through the stones, sometimes passing from 
one to another, accompanied by a tacit 
perception or internal dictate communi- 
cated to the thought of the officiating high- 
priest, or by a living voice. 

As an instance of this mode, we may cite 
the two opening verses of the Book of 
Judges : " Now, after the death of Joshua 
it came to pass, that the children of Israel 
asked the Lord, saying, * Who shall go up 
for us against the Canaanites first, to fight 
against them ? ! And the Lord said, ' Judah 
shall go up : behold I I have delivered the 
land into his hand.' " In I. Samuel xxviii. 
6, we read of a similar attempt made by the 
rebellious and disobedient king: "And 
when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor 
hy Urim, nor by prophets." 

2. By dreams, as mentioned in the last 
quotation. In Numbers xii. 6, the Lord 
says, " If there be a prophet among you, I, 
the Lord, will make myself known to him 
in a vision, and will speak unto him in a 
dream." This mode, however, seems to 
have been reserved, for the most part, for 
special and personal occasions. The in- 
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Stances of Jacob and Laban, Gen. xxxi. ii 
and 24 ; Joseph in Egypt, Gen. xxxvii. 5 ; 
and Joseph, the husband of Mary, Math. i. 
20, may be taken in illustration. This has 
also been termed " Obscure revelation," an 
idea exemplified in such dreams as those 
of Pharaoh (Gen. xli.) and Abimelech 
(Gen. XX.). 

3. By visions of the night. It is true 
these are also called dreams^ and might be, 
not inappropriately, perhaps, included under 
that head. But some of these appear to 
have been of so vivid a character, implying 
so complete an opening of the spiritual 
senses, as to call for a distinct reference. 
Jacob's wrestling with the angel. Gen. xxxii, 
24, may be given as one instance, while an- 
other may be found in Dan. vii. i, 2 : "In 
the first year of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, 
Daniel had(Chaldeejd:a/)a dream and visions 
of his head upon his bed ; then he wrote the 
dream, and told the sum of the matters. 
Daniel spake and said, * I saw in my vision 
by night, and, behold! the four winds of 
heaven strove upon the great sea.' ..." 

4. By visions of the day, — open vision, 
already described, and abundantly illus- 
trated throughout the prophets. For the 
sake of an example in point, we will take 
the one recorded in the whole of the eighth 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, commencing 
with the words : " In the third year of the 
reign of King Belshazzar, a vision appeared 
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unto me, even unto me Daniel, after that 
which appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw in a vision; and it came to pass 
when I saw, that I was at Shushan, in the 
palace, in the province of Elam ; and I saw 
in a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai. 
Then I lifted up mine eyes and saw. ..." 
The tenth chapter may be read in farther 
illustration, as also Ezek. xl. 

5. By speech heard by the prophet as 
within him. From the form of expression 
in the original of Zech. i. 9, 13; ii. 2, 7; 
iv. I, 4, 5 ; V. 5, 10; vi. 4, **the spirit that 
talked in mey* it would appear that, in addi- 
tion to the vision and the angels seen with- 
out, the main words came to him by an 
internal dictate so pronounced and clear as . 
to be like a voice or utterance within him, 
and, no doubt, distinctly audible to his 
inward ear. 

The words of David, II. Sam. xxiii. i, 2, 
3, 4, already quoted, may refer to a similar 
form of communication : "The spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and his Word was in my 
tongue." And very possibly it was the mode 
in which some of the Psalms were commu- 
nicated. [^See A. C, n. 6000.] 

6. By living speech from an angel seen. 
Two instances of this very common mode 
will suffice for illustration. First, Joshua 
V. 13 : " And it came to pass, when Joshua 
was by Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and, behold ! there stood a man 
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over against him with his sword drawn in 
his hand: and Joshua went unto him, and 
said unto him, * Art thou for us, or for our 
adversaries?' And he said, 'Nay, but as 
captain of the host of the Lord am I no^v 
come.' And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth and did worship, and said unto him, 
*What saith my lord unto his servant?' 
And the captain of the Lord's host said 
unto Joshua, * Loose thy shoe from off thy 
foot; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy.' And Joshua did so." And so 
again in Ezek. xl. 1-4: "... The hand 
of the Lord was upon me. . . . In the 
visions of God brought he me into the land 
of Israel, . . . and, behold! there was a 
man, whose appearance was like the ap- 
pearance of brass, with a line of flax in his 
hand, and a measuring reed : and he stood 
in the gate. And the man said unto me, 
* Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and 
hear with thine ears, and set thine heart 
upon all that I shall show thee ; for to the 
intent that I might show them unto thee 
art thou brought hither: declare all that 
thou seest to the house of Israel.' '^ 

7. By living speech from an angel not 
seen, but only heard. This is the most 
common mode of all ; and as by far the 
greater part of the written Word came in 
this way, it is worthy of the closest study. 
Thus in Exod. xix. 19: "And when the 
voice of the trumpet sounded long, and 
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waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, 
and God answered him by a voice. ^^ While 
in Numb. vii. 89, we have this clear testi- 
mony: "And when Moses was gone into 
the taberfiacle of the congregation to speak 
with Him, then he heard the voice of One 
speaking unto him from off the mercy-seat that 
was upon the ark of the testimony^ from between 
the two cherubim: and He spake unto him^ 
So in Isaiah xxii. 14, 15 : **And \X. was re- 
vealed in mine ears by the Lord of hosts. . . . 
Thus saith the Lord God of hosts. . . . *' 
And EzEK. xxxiii. 7 : ** So thou, O son of 
man, I have set thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel ; therefore thou shalt hear 
the Word at my mouthy and warn them from 
me." As this was the most common expe- 
rience of all the prophets, it will be more 
fully exemplified in the treatment of the 
several Books. 
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Tn.— AntediluTian Bevelation. 

So vital to man's well-being is a knowl- 
edge of heavenly things, that there has al- 
ways been Divine Revelation. Our Heaven- 
ly Father has never forsaken his children. 
In early times, when men were still in child- 
like states, such revelation was easy, seem- 
ing like a matter of course to their simple 
conceptions. Thus we read that God com- 
munioated frequently all the time from Adam 
to Noah. There was the greater necessity 
for this frequency in the days when there 
were no writings to preserve what was 
given, so the knowledge had to be repeat- 
edly renewed. This accounts for what 
seems the fragmentary character of those 
earliest revelations which have survived to 
us. They consist of several short, distinct 
deliverances, which could be easily com- 
mitted to memory, and so be communicated 
and diffused, as well as transmitted from 
generation to generation. 

It has become customary among Biblical 
critics to refer to these divisions as so many ^ 
different sections or documents, dividing 
them into two classes, termed Elohistic and 
yehovistic^ from the two Divine names that 
are respectively employed in each. The 
first of these sections includes the first 
chapter of Genesis, with two verses of the 
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second chapter, containing an account of 
creation, and uses the term Elohim (God) 
exclusively as the name of the Divine Being. 
The second section includes the remainder 
of Chap, ii., giving an account of man and 
the Garden of Eden, adding Jehovah (Lord) 
to Elohim as one of the Divine names. Sec- 
tion third comprises Gen. iii., the story of 
the fall of man, continuing the twofold 
Divine name, Jehovah Elohim. Section 4 
comprises Gen. iv., the account of Cain and 
Abel, and is a continuation of the so-called 
yehovistic document, employing the name 
Jehovah almost exclusively. Gen. v. is a 
distinct treatise : " The Book of the Genera- 
tions of Adam " ; more properly, the ** Gen- 
erations of Man," from Adam to the children 
of Noah. This is an Elohistic section. The 
next, and last of the antediluvian portions, 
are Gen. vi. and vii., containing the state 
of mankind in their decline, with the prepa- 
ration of the ark, and until the waters of 
the deluge prevailed over the earth. In 
this account the two kinds of writings are 
intermingled, certain parts being Elohistic, 
while others are Jehovistic. 

Swedenborg is the first writer who called 
attention to these distinctions, not only 
with reference to the two Divine names 
made use of, but also to other differences 
of style peculiar to each document ; while 
he gives a profounder reason for these dif- 
ferences, and the apparent repetitions con- 
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tained in the narrative, than those usually 
suggested by other commentators. 

On the passage Gen. iii. 22, he remarks : 
" It is to be obser\'ed . . . that by the ex- 
pression Jehovah God, is meant both the 
Lord and heaven ; and that, for a mystical 
reason, the Lord is sometimes called in the 
Word Jehovah only, at others, Jehovah 
God, — Jehovah, and afterwards God — the 
Lord Jehovih — the God of Israel — and 
God only as in the first chapter of Genesis, 
where also it is said in the plural number, 
* Let us make man in our image.' He is 
not denominated Jehovah God until the 
subsequent chapter, which treats of the 
celestial man. The name Jehovah implies 
that He alone exists or lives, consequently 
it denotes His essence. The word God 
expresses His Omnipotence, thus has rela- 
tion to power, as is evident from these 
passages in the Word, where the names are 
distinguished : Isaiah xlix. 4. 5 ; Iv. 7 ; 
Psalm xviii. 2, 28, 29, 31 ; Psalm xxxi. 14. 
On this account every angel or spirit who 
conversed with man, and who was supposed 
to possess any power, was called God ; as 
appears in David : * God standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty' {EL). He 
judgeth among the gods (Psalm Ixxxii. i). 
And in another place : * Who in the heaven 
can be compared unto the Lord? who 
among the sons of the gods can be likened 
unto the Lord?' (Ps. Ixxxix. 6). Again: 
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* O give thanks unto the God of gods^ — O 
give thanks unto the Lord oi lords ^ (Ps. 
cxxxvi. 2, 3). Men, also, as possessed of 
power, are denominated 'gods' (Ps. Ixxxii. 
6 ; John x. 34, 35). Moses also is spoken 
of as *a God to Pharaoh' (Exod. vii. i). 
Hence the word God is here in the plural 
number — ElohimJ^ Since, however, the 
angels do not possess the least power of 
themselves, as they indeed acknowledge, 
but derive all they have solely from the 
Lord, and as there is but one God, there- 
fore, by Jehovah God, in the Word, is meant 
the Lord alone : where, however, anything 
is effected by the ministry of angels, as in 
the first chapter of Genesis, there he is 
spoken of in the plural number. Since the 
celestial man, as being merely human, 
could not be put in comparison with the 
Lord, but with the angels only, therefore it 
is here also said, * the man was as one of 
us, knowing good and evil ; * that is, was 
wise and intelligent." (A. C, n. 300.) 

We are informed also that Jehovah is the 
Divine name for his attribute of love or 
goodness, beings uniformly employed in 
Scripture where that aspect of the Divine 
character, with its operations of mercy, 
clemency, compassion, and benevolence, is 
treated of; while El, Elohe^ Elokim, are 
names referring to the attribute of Truth and 
its power, being always employed when 
♦ The singular being EL 
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operations of this nature are treated of. 
This usage is abundantly confirmed by a 
very extensive citation of passages. Xhe 
occurrence of these different Divine names 
therefore in the narrative does not always 
necessarily imply diversity of authorship, 
as is commonly supposed, but transition to 
a new subject. One or two more extracts 
will be instructive in this connection. 

On Gen. vii. i, it is remarked: "The 
Lord is. called Jehovah, because charity is 
the subject now treated of, although in the 
foregoing chapter (verse 9 to the end), he 
is not denominated Jehovah^ but God^ be- 
cause it there treats of the preparation of 
Noah, or the man of the Church called 
Noah, as to his intellectual faculties, which 
have reference to faith, whilst the present 
passage relates to his preparation as to the 
things of the will, which have reference to 
love. When intellectual things or the 
truths of faith are spoken of, the term God 
{Elohim^ is used, but when the things of 
the will or the goods of love, the word 
Jehovah is employed; for intellectual 
things, or such as appertain to faith, do not 
constitute the Church, but those of the wiU, 
or such as belong to love. Jehovah is in 
love and charity, but not in faith, except it 
be in faith grounded in love and charity \ 
wherefore, also, in the Word faith is com- 
pared to night, but love to the day, as in 
the first chapter of Genesis, where, speak- 
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ing of the great luminaries, it is said, that 
the greater luminary, or the sun, which sig- 
nifies love, rules by day, and the lesser 
luminary, or the moon, which denotes faith, 
rules by night (Gen. I. 14, 16). See also 
the Prophets, Jerem. xxxi. 35; xxxiii. 20; 
Ps. cxxxvi. 8, 9 ; also Rev. viii. 12." — 
A. C, n. 709. 

The following also will be found to con- 
tain helpful and valuable truth. On Gen. 
xlvi. 3, we read this comment : " * And he 
said, I am God, the God of thy father ' . . . 
In the original tongue, God in the first 
place is named in the singular, but in the 
second place in the plural ; namely, in the 
first El, in the second Elohim ; the reason 
is, because by God in the first place is sig- 
nified, that God is one and single ; and by 
God in the second, that he has several 
attributes, hence comes Elohim or God 
in the plural, as in the Word almost through- 
out. Inasmuch as there are several at- 
tributes, and the ancient Church assigned a 
name to each, therefore posterity, with 
whom the science of such things was lost, 
believed there were several gods, and each 
family chose to itself one of them for its 
God, as Abraham chose Shaddai, the 
almighty; Isaac the God who was called 
Pachad or dread ; and since the God of 
each is one of the Divine attributes, there- 
fore the Lord said to Abram, * I am the 
God Shaddai,' Gen. xvii. i ; and here to 
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Jacob, 'I am the God of thy father.'" 
— A. C, n. 6003. 

These Divine Allegories contained in the 
first seven chapters of Genesis are the old- 
est compositions in the world, conveying 
their lessons in a symbolism like that sub- 
sequently adopted in the prophets, whereby 
spiritual truths and histories are set forth 
by a corresponding series of natural images, 
according to the highly figurative style 
universally prevailing in the primitive ages. 
The date of their origin it is as yet im- 
possible to assign, nor do we possess the 
means at present of determining the ante- 
diluvian chronology. All we know is that 
that most ancient of all the Churches, having 
its principal seat in Palestine, probably 
extended over the surrounding countries, 
as Tyre and Sidon, much of Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia or Assyria and Chaldea, the 
great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
with Northern and perhaps Southern Arabia. 
Its exact limits we do not know, nor what 
proportion of the world's population of that 
period was gathered into it. Science has 
not yet proceeded so far as to disclose to us 
the character or extent of the unconverted 
contemporary outlying peoples. It is clear, 
however, that the six metaphorical days 
under which is described the successive, 
moral or spiritual development of the race, 
from the primeval pre-adamites, which 
Swedenborg speaks of as the " men who 
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lived like wild beasts/* to the fully grown 
spiritual man, or Adam, of thre Garden of 
Eden epoch, must have been long periods 
of time. Some no doubt will be disposed 
to claim the lapse of from one to two hun- 
dred thousand years to afford space for the 
evolution of so exalted a state of moral 
excellence as that indicated by the actount 
of paradise. 



Tin* — PostdilnTian BeTelatlon : an Ancient 

Word existing before that giren 

throngli Moses. 

It has become common of late years for 
theologians to recognize the existence of 
Revelations before the time of Moses, and 
the employment by him of a number of 
different documents in the compilation of 
the early portions of Genesis. Swedenborg 
being the first writer to make this matter 
clear, we cite his testimony first : — 

" Before the Word that is now in the 
world, there existed another Word which is 
lost. That worship by sacrifices was known, 
and that men prophesied from the mouth 
of Jehovah before the existence of the 
Word given to the Israelitish nation through 
Moses and the prophets, may be seen from 
what is recorded in the books of Moses. 
That worship by sacrifices was known, 
appears from Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; 
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xii. 3 ; Numb. xxv. i, 2 ; xxii. 40; xxiii. i, 

2, 14, 29, 30; xxiv. 17; xxii. 13, 18; xxiii. 

3, 5, 8, 16, 26; xxiv. 7, 13. 

**From these passages it is clear that 
there existed among the nations a Divine* 
worship almost like that instituted by Moses 
in the Israelitish nation. That it also ex- 
isted before the time of Abraham, is clear 
from the words of Moses. Deut. xxxii. 7, 
8 ; Gen. xiv. 18-20 ; Ps. ex. 4. 

"These and many other things are obvi- 
ous proofs that before the IsraeKtish Word 
there existed another in which such revela- 
tions were given. 

" That a Word existed among the ancient 
people, is evident from Moses, by whom it* 
is mentioned and quoted, Numb. xxi. 14, 
15, 27-30. Its historical parts were called 
* the Wars of Jehovah,' and its prophetical 
parts, * proverbs' [or enunciations]. From 
the historical parts of that Word, see the 
following ; Numb. xxi. 14, 15, 27-30. 

" Besides these, there is mentioned by 
David and Joshua a prophetic book of the 
ancient Word, called the Book of Jasher 
(or the Upright) ; by David as follows : 
*And David lamented over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son ; also he bade them teach 
the children of Judah the use of the bow ; 
behold, it is written in the Book of yasher^^ 
II. Sam. i. 17, 18. And by Joshua, who 
said, — *Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
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... Is not this written in the Book of 
yasherV — Josh. x. 12, 13. 

" From the foregoing it is evident that 
there existed in the world an ancient Word, 
especially in Asia, before the Israelitish 
Word."— T.C.R., n. 261-266. 

Dean Stanley, in his History of the Jew- 
ish Church, refers to these quotations from 
the lost Books as evidences of an anterior 
Revelation, and quotes approvingly Cheva- 
lier Bunsen's remark in his Bibel Werke, 
that they indicate "a Bible within the 
Bible." 

Rev. Dr. Murphy, of Belfast, in his 
commentary on Genesis,* on closing an 
examination of the several documents con- 
tained in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh chapters, giving the account of 
the Flood, the table of the nations and the 
Tower of Babel, has the following : — 

" Here, accordingly, ends the appendix 
to the second Bible, or the second volume 
of the Revelation of God to man. As the 
first may have been due to Adam, the 
second may be ascribed in point of matter 
to Noah, with Shem as his continuator. 
The two joined together belong not to a 
peculiar people, but to the universal race. 
If they ever appeared in a written form 
before Moses, they might have descended 
to tfhe Gentiles as well as to the Israelites. 
But the want of interest in holy things 
* Page 245. 
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would -account for their disappearance 
among the former. The speakers of the 
primitive language, however, would alone 
retain the knowledge of such a book if 
extant. Some of its contents might be 
preserved in the memory and handed down 
to the posterity of the founders of the pri- 
meval nations. Accordingly we find more 
or less distinct traces of the true God, the 
creation, the fall and the deluge, in the 
traditions of all nations that have an ancient 
history. 

" But if even this two-volumed Bible 
were not possessed by the nations, its pres- 
ence here, at the head of the writings of 
Divine truth, marks the catholic design of 
the Old Testament, and intimates the com- 
prehension of the whole family of man 
within the merciful purposes of the Al- 
mighty." 

The evidences are now abundant that 
writings did exist in those earljr times, and 
that the antediluvian revelations were at 
length committed to a written form. The 
account in the eighth and ninth chapters 
may be justly attributed to the church Noah. 
Between the close of Chap. ix. and the 
beginning of Chap. x. it will be observed a 
great break occurs. The ninth chapter 
ends with the little colony of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, soon after the flood, in 
the mountainous region of Armenia. The 
tenth opens with an array of great nations, 
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kingdoms, and empires indeed, including 
vast populations, Medes, Persians, Elamites, 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Greeks, Arabians, 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Phoenecians, Phryg- 
ians, Ethiopians, and others, stretching 
from the Indus to the Mediterranean, and 
from the table lands of central Asia to the 
head waters of the Nile, in Nubia and 
Abyssinia. So extensive a catalogue implies 
the presence of from sixty to seventy mil- 
lions of people, perhaps eighty millions, 
and the lapse of a long period of time. 
This chart of the nations, therefore, as they 
then existed, is a much later document than 
the preceding one. We do not yet possess 
the means of fixing the time. 

The eleventh chapter is made up of three 
parts, the Tower of Babel, another gene- 
alogy of the descendants of Shem, and an 
account of the Hebrew Church, out of which 
Abraham came. 

In further illustration of the contents of 
some of the lost books, let us recur to the 
extracts given in our Bible. 

In the twenty-first chapter of Numbers, 
and at the fourteenth and fifteenth verses, 
there is a reference to and quotation from 
the book of the Wars of Jehovah, which, in 
its literal sense, was in the form of a history, 
and, under the representative emblem of 
natural wars and fightings, like the Mes- 
sianic Psalms and portions of the Hebrew 
prophets, described predictively the spiritual 
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warfare which the Lord waged with the 
powers of darkness and the banded hosts 
of evil, when He came in the flesh to redeem 
men, as well as the continual combat which 
He wages against evil and falsity, by means 
of His Divine Tnith, in the heart of every 
sanctifying believer. The following is the 
passage: — "From thence they removed 
and pitched on the other side of Arnon, 
which is in the wilderness that cometh out 
of the coasts of the Amorites. Wherefore 
it is said in the book of the Wars of jfehavah^ — 

* What He did in the Red Sea, 
And in the brooks of Arnon, 
And in the stream of the brooks 
That goeth down to the dwelling of Ar, 
And lieth upon the border of Moab.' " * 

It is not improbable that this book con- 
tained predictions concerning the Lord's 
work in establishing the Jewish church. 
The above extract seems to imply this. 
While some are of opinion that the Greek 
stories about the labors of Hercules may 
have been corrupted traditions derived from 
the contents of this book. 

In the same chapter of Numbers, at the 
twenty-seventh to the thirtieth verse, we 

♦ In corroboration of the high antiquity of the above 
extract, we may cite the remark of Dr. Lamb, Master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, that in this 
short passage we find a word ( Va/ieo) which occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. So it was an Archaic 
word, obsolete even in the time of Moses. 
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find the quotation from the prophetical 
portion of the Ancient Word. It is taken 
from the book of Prophetical Enunciations^ and 
occurs as follows : " And Israel took all 
these cities \ and Israel dwelt in all the 
cities of the Amorites, in Heshbon, and in 
the villages thereof. For Heshbon was the 
city of Sihon, the King of the Amorites, who 
had fought against the former King of Moab, 
and taken all his land out of his hand, even 
unto Arnon. Wherefore the Prophetical 
Enunciators say, — 

* Come unto Heshbon ; 

Let the city of Sihon be built and prepared ; 

For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon ; 

It hath consumed Ar of Moab, 

And the lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab I 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh \ 

He hath given his sons that escaped, and his 

daughters, 
Into captivity unto Sihon, King of the Amorites. 
We have shot at them. 
Heshbon is perished, even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid them waste even unto Nophah, 
Which reacheth unto Medebah.'" 

The prophetical character of this ancient 
book, as also its divine inspiration, may be 
farther confirmed by the fact that a similar 
prediction, in expressions very much like 
these occurs in Jeremiah xlviii. 45, 46 : — 

" A fire shall come forth out cf Heshbon, 
And a flame from the midst of Sihon, 
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And shall devour the comer of Moab, 
And the crown of the head of the sons of Shaon. 
Woe unto thee, O Moab I 
The people of Chemosh perisheth ; 
For thy sons are taken captive, and thy daughters 
captive." 

As already seen, reference is also twice 
made to the book of Jasher^ in our present 
Scriptures ; by David in his lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan, II. Sam, i. 17, 18 : 
"And David lamented with this lamenta- 
tion over Saul, and over Jonathan his son : 
also he had them teach the children of 
Judah * The Bow : ' behold it is written in 
the book of yasherJ^ 

The book of Jasher, or more properly, 
The Book of the Upright, appears likewise 
to have been a prophetical poem, having 
reference, like the Psalms, to the religious 
life, and under the figure of the implements 
of natural warfare, portraying those by 
which the regenerating soul wins its con- 
quests. It has been suggested by some 
modern critics* that the expression The 
Bow was the title by which some chapter, 
psalm, or distinct portion of that book was 
known, which is most probable. 

The other reference to the prophecies of 
Jasher is in Josh. x. 12, 13: "Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord, in the day when the 
Lord delivered up the Amorites before the 
children of Israel, — 

♦ See Kitto, art. Jasher, book of. 
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* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 

And the sun stood still, 

And the moon stayed, 

Until the nation was avenged of its enemies : ' 

Is not this written in the book of Jasher ? " 

From these citations we learn that large 
and important portions of that Ancient 
Word were still extant in the earlier days of 
the Israelitish Church, and that it was a 
custom of the earlier writers of the Old 
Testament to quote those ancient pro- 
phecies and apply them to the circumstances 
of the church in their day, very much as the 
writers of the New Testament afterwards 
came to quote the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, applying them to the events 
connected with the establishment of the 
Christian Church. 

The Book of Job also was a book of that 
Ancient Church, and in order to be best 
understood and appreciated, should be read 
after the eleventh and before the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis. Melchizedek and 
Jethro were also members of that church. 
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IX.— The Pentateuch. 

This includes the five books of Moses. 
The name is derived from two Greek words, 
pentCy fivcy and teuchos^ primarily a vessel or 
instrument^ but which in later Alexandrine 
Greek came to mean a book. The Pentateuch 
therefore is properly the jive fold book : a 
term expressive of an important truth relat- 
ing to it ; namely, its unity as a whole, and 
as the work of a single author. 

Much effort has been made of late years to 
disparage the Pentateuch, to throw doubt 
upon its Mosaic authorship, to maintain the 
fragmentary character of its contents, as 
having come from a variety of authors, and, 
in its present form, as being of compara- 
tively modem origin. Continually new theo- 
ries are being thrown out, by men professing 
scholarship, tending to undermine its au- 
thority ; and it is common to obtrude these 
popularly before the public. 

In a manual like tiie present, it will not 
be expected that we follow any of these 
theories in detail. It is enough that they 
have not succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in the rational convictions of the best 
thinkers. Sound and mature scholarship 
everywhere rejects them. It is enough for 
the present purpose to condense in small 
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compass the results of the best modem 
criticism. 

1. The authorship of the law in its writ- 
ten form as we now have it is ascribed to 
Moses constantly throughout the New 
Testament. We need only remind the 
reader of those phrases so familiar in the 
Gospels, principally from the lips of our 
Lord himself: "The law was given by 
Moses : " " Did not Moses give you the law ? " 
" Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me;" "For 
the hardness of your heart, he (Moses) 
wrote you this precept : " " Master, Moses 
wrote unto us;" "What is written in the 
law ? how readest thou ? " A similiar kind 
of testimony abounds in the apostolic writ- 
ings. 

2. This "Book of the Law," "The Law 
given by Moses," can be traced back his- 
torically from the time of Christ to the 
Septuagint version, thence to Ezra, 536 
B.C., and then "through all the extant 
literature of the nation — prose and poetry, 
prophecy and proverb, history and psalm — 
till the time of David, and in all fragments 
of its literature of an earlier date""^ Thus 
we go back even to the Book of Joshua, the 
very successor of Mo^es, where we find the 
Book of the Law preserved and installed as 
authority. Look at the passage chapter 
viii. 30 to 35, ending with these words, 

♦ Dr. Stebbins's " Study of the Pentateuch," p. 223. 
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" There was not a word of all that Moses 
commanded, which Joshua read not before 
all the congregation of Israel, with the 
women and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them." 

On recurring to the Pentateuch as we 
have it, we find all the passages quoted 
from **the law" in all the subsequent 
Scriptures, and often its peculiar phrase- 
ology preserved in the quotation : showing 
it to have been always one and the same 
book. While there is not the slightest hint 
in all the subsequent books that any of the 
teachings or institutions of Moses ever 
underwent modification or change. 

3. The language in which it is written 
requires us to place it in the age usually 
assigned to Moses. The Hebrew is older 
than that of subsequent books. It abounds 
in "archaisms," or ancient forms of 
speech, which do not recur in the later 
ages of the language. The celebrated Dr. 
Jahn enumerates over two hundred words 
of this kind, most of them frequently recur- 
ring, some as many as two hundred times, 
which are peculiar to the Pentateuch. The 
frequent reference to the Egyptian language, 
institutions and customs, shows the author 
to have been familiar with all, like a native 
of that country. From the modem study of 
the monuments these references are now 
known to be accurate. Gesenius, Bunsen, 
and others, have shown that "in the first 
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sixteen chapters of Exodus, in which the 
bondage and escape of the people are de- 
scribed, no less than forty-eight words, 
exclusive of proper names, of Egyptian 
origin, are used." 

4. "The contents of the Pentateuch, the 
journal-like arrangement of its events and 
laws, the constant assumption or implication 
that it was written in a camp, and many of 
its laws adapted only to camp life, the 
amendments of laws when on the borders 
of the promised land to fit them to the 
changed condition and wants of the people, 
the inventories of gifts, and the record of 
specifications for wood work, and curtains, 
and garments, and vessels for sacred use, 
the record of incidents which caused new 
laws to be enacted, or old ones to be 
amended, the incidental and most obviously 
undesigned coincidences of events which 
are separated by many chapters and much 
time, confirm the previous historic and lin- 
guistic evidence of the early origin of the 
Pentateuch, and place its composition in 
the Mosaic age, and prove its direct or in- 
direct Mosaic authorship." * 

The marks which by some were once sup- 
posed to indicate a later authorship, are few 
in number, belonging not to the body of 
the work, but consisting of explanatory 
sentences, which appear like parentheses, 
and which no doubt stood originally as 

* Stebbins's " Study of the Pentateuch," p. 224. 
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marginal notes, which subsequent copyists 
have incorporated into the text. 

The claim of the Pentateuch itself is that 
it was written by Moses from time to time, 
as the successive events took place. At Ex. 
xxiv. 3, 4, we learn that " Moses came and 
told the people all the words of Jehovah 
and all the judgments," and that he sub- 
sequently "wrote down all the words of 
Jehovah." The work thus begun was called 
(verse 7) the "Book of the Covenant," 
from which Moses "read in the audience 
of the people ; " thus instructing them from 
the first in a knowledge of the **Word." 
So in Ex. xvii. 14, Moses is commanded 
to write the defeat of Amalek in a book; 
or rather in the book, showing that one 
authentic book, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the entire, history, had already been 
begun. While in Numb, xxxiii. 2, we are 
informed that Moses wrote the journeyings 
of the children of Israel in the desert, and 
the various stations at which they en-- 
camped. Towards the close of the work, 
Deut. xxxi. 9-12, we are told that " Moses 
wrote this Law," and delivered it into the 
custody of the priests ; while in verse 24 it 
is added that when he " had made an end 
of writing the words of this Law in a book 
until they 7vere finishedy^ he delivered it to 
the Levites to be placed in the ark of thfe 
covenant of Jehovah, that it might be pre- 
served as a. witness against the people. 
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And in Deut. xvii. i8, direction is given 
that when they should have a king, he 
" shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book out of that which is before the priests, 
the Levites," which they were to keep per- 
petually in the Sanctuary. 



X«— Holiness of the Diyine Law* 

There is not in the whole world a nation 
which does not know that it is wicked to 
murder, to commit adultery, to steal, and 
to bear false witness ; also, that unless those 
evils were guarded against by laws, king- 
doms, republics, and every form of organ- 
ized society would be at an end. Who, 
therefore, can suppose that the Israelitish 
nation was so stupid beyond all others as 
not to know that these were evils ? And 
any one may, therefore, wonder that laws 
so universally known in the world should 
be promulgated from Mount Sinai in so 
miraculous a manner by Jehovah himself. 

But listen : They were promulgated in so 
miraculous a manner, to teach the Israelites 
that these were not only civil and moral, 
but also Divine laws ; and that to act con- 
trary to them was not only to do evil to the 
neighbor, that is, to a fellow-citizen and 
society; but was also to sin against God. 
Wherefore those laws, by promulgation by 
Jehovah from Mount Sinai, were also made 

I 
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laws of religion. It is evident that what- 
ever Jehovah commands, He commands in 
order that it may be a matter of religion, 
and so may be done for the sake of salva- 
tion. . . . 

The precepts of the Decalogue being the 
first principles of the Word, and therefore 
of the church to be established with the 
Israelitish nation, and being in a brief sum- 
mary the complex of all that pertains to 
religion, whereby there is a conjunction of 
God with man and of man with God, were 
therefore holy above all things. . . . 

Respecting the promulgation, holiness 
and power of that Law, see the following 
passages in the Word : Jehovah descended 
upon Mount Sinai in fire, and the mount 
then smoked and trembled, and there were 
thunderings, lightnings, a thick cloud, and 
the voice of a trumpet (Ex. xix. 16-18 ; 
Deut. iv. 11; V. 22, 23). Before the 
descent of Jehoyah the people prepared 
and sanctified themselves for three days 
(Ex. xix. 10, II, 15). Bounds were set 
round about the mount, lest any one should 
approach and come near its base and 
should die ; and not even a priest could 
approach, but Moses only (Ex. xix. 12, 
13, 20-23; xxiv. I, 2). The Law was 
promulgated from Mount Sinai (Ex. xx. 
2-18 ; Deut. v. 6-22). The Law was writ- 
ten on tw6 tables of stone by the finger of 
God (Ex. xxxi. 18 j xxxii. 15, 16; Deut. 
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ix. lo). When Moses brought the tables 
down from the mount the second time, his 
face shone so that he covered it with a veil 
while he talked with the people (Ex. xxxiv. 
29-35). The tables were deposited in the 
ark (Ex. xxv. 16; xl. 20; Deut. x. 5 ; 
I. Kings viii. 9). Over the ark was the 
mercy-seat, and over this were placed the 
golden cherubs (Ex. xxv. 17-21). The 
ark, together with the mercy-seat and the 
cherubs, was put in the tabernacle, and was 
the first and inmost thing thereof ; the table 
overlaid with gold, upon which the shew- 
bread was placed, the golden altar for 
incense, and the candelabrum with its 
golden lamps, formed the external of the 
tabernacle, and the ten curtains of fine 
linen, purple and scarlet, its outermost 
(xxv.; xxvi. ; xl. 17-28). The place where 
the ark was, was called the holy of holies 
(Ex. xxvi. 33). The whole Israelitish 
people encamped around the tabernacle in 
order according to their tribes, and moved 
forward in order after it (Numb. ii. ). There 
was then a cloud over the tabernacle by 
day and a fire by night (Ex. xl. 38 ; Numb. 
ix. 15-23; ;Kiv. 14; Deut. i. 33). Jehovah 
spoke with Moses above the ark between 
the cherubs (Ex. xxv. 22, ; Numb. vii. 89). 
The ark, owing to the Law in it, was called 
yekovah there; for when the ark moved for- 
ward Moses said. Rise upy yekovah; and 
when it rested, Return, Jehovah (Numb. 
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X. 35, 36 ; II: Sam. vi. 2 ; Ps. cxxxii. 7, 8). 
On account of the holiness of that Law, 
Aaron was not allowed to enter within the 
veil, except with sacrifices and incense 
(Lev. xvi. 2-14, and subsequent verses). 
Owing to the presence of the Lord's power 
in the Law, which was within the ark, the 
waters of Jordan were divided ; and while 
the ark rested in the midst of the river, the 
people crossed on dry land (Josh. iii. 1-17 ; 
iv. 5-18). At the carrying around them 
of the ark, the walls of Jericho fell (Josh. 
vi. 1-20). Dagon, the god of the Philis- 
tines fell to the earth before the ark, and 
afterwards lay upon the threshold, with his 
head broken off and the palms of his hands 
severed (I. Sam. v.). The Bethshemites 
on account of the ark were smitten to the 
number of several thousand (I. Sam. vi. 
19). Uzzah died because he touched the 
ark (II. Sam. vi. 7). The ark was intro- 
duced by David into the city of Zion, with 
sacrificesandjubilee(II.SAM. vi. 1-19). . . . 
Because by that Law there is a conjunc- 
tion of the Lord with man, and of man 
with the Lord, it is called a covenant and a 
testimony — a covenant because it effects 
conjunction, and a testimony because it 
confirms the articles of the covenant ; for a 
covenant in the Word signifies conjunction, 
and a, testimony signifies the confirmation 
and witnessing of its articles. For this 
reason there were two tables, one for God 
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and another for man. Conjunction takes 
place from the Lord, but only when man 
does what is written in his table : for the 
Lord is continually present and wishes to 
enter in ; but man, by the freedom which he 
has from the Lord, must open to Him ; for 
the Lord says : " Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock ; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in and sup 
with him, and he with me " (Rev. iii. 20). 

That the tables of stone on which the 
Law was written, were called **the tables 
of the covenant,'* that from them the ark 
was called "the ark of the covenant," and 
that the Law itself was called the covenant 
[or testament], may be seen in Numb. x. 
33 j Deut. iv. 13, 23 ; V. 2, 3 ; ix. 9 ; 
Josh. iii. 11 ; I. Kings viii. 21 ; Rev. xi. 
19, and elsewhere. Since a covenant sig- 
nifies conjunction, it is said of the Lord, 
that He shall be a "covenant for the 
people,'* IsA. xlii. 6 ; xlix. 8 ; and He is 
called the "messenger of the covenant," 
Mal. iii. I ; and his blood is called the 
" blood of the covenant," Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
Zech. ix. 11; Ex. xxiv. 4-10; and there- 
fore the Word is called the Old and New 
Covenant ; for covenants arise from love, 
for the sake of friendship, association and 
union. 

So great holiness and power were in the 
Law, because it was the complex of all that 
pertains to religion ; for it was written on 
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two tables, one of which contained in the 
complex all that regards God, and the other 
all that regards man. Therefore the pre- 
cepts of the Law are called the Ten Words 
(Ex. xxxi-v. 28; Deut. iv. 13 ; x. 4)^ They 
were so called because ten signifies all, and 
words signify truths; for they were more 
than ten words. Tithes [tenths] were in- 
stituted on account of that signification ; 
and that that Law is the complex of all that 
pertains to religion, will be seen in what 
follows." (T. C. R., nos. 282-286.) 



XI.— The Fire Books Separately. 

GENESIS, 

The Hebrews named this book from its 
first word Bereshith^ in the beginning. Our 
name Genesis^ comes from the Greek, and 
signifies generation or genealogy ; from the 
number of genealogical records with which 
the book abounds. Such records appear to 
have been the earliest form of history. 
The book is easily and naturally divided 
into two parts, one preceding the call of 
Abraham, the other continuing the history 
after that event. The earlier portion has 
already been considered in the two chapters 
on Ante-diluvian and Post-diluvian Revela- 
tion. The second portion contains the 
history of the four patriarchs, Abraham, 
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Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, until the death of 
the two latter in Egypt, and their burial. 
The whole is the introductory book of the 
Pentateuch, without which the subsequent 
books could not be well understood. It 
keeps up the continuity of Divine Revela- 
tion, and the manifest presence of the 
Heavenly Father with His people from age 
to age, with the repeated renewal of cove- 
nant relations. 

As we have seen that Moses obtained 
the first portion from pre-existing inspired 
documents, so it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he had access to others for the 
whole of the remainder. No doubt a minute 
family history was kept by the patri- 
archs, and handed down from generation to 
generation, being preserved among their 
descendants in Egypt. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that all the gathered fragments were 
put together and woven into one continuous, 
consistent whole by Moses. 

EXODUS. 

The Hebrew name of this book is Veelle 
Shemothj which are its first words, meaning, 
now these are the names. More commonly, 
however, it was called simply Shetnothy 
names. Our name, ExodtiSy is the Latin, 
derived from the Greek Exodos, meaning 
goi?ig forth or departure^ that is, of the 
Israelites out of Eg3rpt. 

The first chapter is a brief summary of 
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names and events from the settlement of the 
twelve patriarchs in Egypt down to the time 
of the parents of Moses. Chapter second 
gives the birth of Moses, and forty years of 
his life, until he fled from Egypt, and went 
to dwell with Jethro, the priest and ruler of 
Midian. With Jethro he remained forty 
years. Here he was brought into relations 
wit|i a priest and people of the Ancient 
Church ; and it will always be an interest- 
ing question, What knowledge of pre- 
existent revelation, — of books, principles, 
and institutions, — did he derive from this 
learned and wise priest of Midian ? Farther 
on we shall see that the arrangement of the 
national judiciary was communicated to 
Moses by him, as related in chapter xviii. , 

Chapter third records the call and Divine 
commission of Moses ; while the rest of the 
book naturally divides into two parts. The 
first to chapter xviii. giving the deliverance 
of Israel and their journey to Sinai ; includ- 
ing the ten plagues in Egypt, the establish- 
ment of the passover, the passage of the 
Red sea, the guidance of the cloudy pillar, 
the miraculous supply of manna, and of 
water from the rock, the fight with Amelek, 
and Jethro's visit to the camp. The second 
part to end of chapter xl., is especially 
important, containing as it does, the pro- 
mulgation of the Law, the establishment of 
the covenant, the foundation of the Mosaic 
economy, with its tabernacle and priest- 
hood. 
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The noteworthy fact in the history is the 
immanence of the Divine presence every- 
where in the events. Moses takes no im- 
portant step on his own account, but 
proceeds everywhere in obedience to im- 
mediate command. At Sinai God, under 
most impressive circumstances, renews with 
the nation the covenant made with Abra- 
ham their father, giving the ten command- 
ments on two tables of stone, which, if they 
kept, they were to be His people. Then 
follows th€ direction, *'Let them make me 
a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.*' 
Then comes the structure of the tabernacle 
with its furniture, the establishment of a 
priesthood with the priestly garments, all to 
be minutely in accordance with the heavenly 
pattern, that thus they might represent and 
signify heavenly and holy things. In 
chapters xxxii. and xxxiii., in the idolatry 
of the golden calf, we learn how prone 
were the hearts of the people to the vain 
things of their former life, and how hard it 
was for them to obey the commandments 
of the Lord. 

LEVITICUS. 

The Hebrews call this book Vayyikra 
meaning " And (God) called, ^^ From its 
first sentence, *'And Jehovah called unto 
Moses, and spake unto him out of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say 
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unto them," etc. This is indeed the key 
note of the book. It is everywhere the 
" call " and voice of God speaking to the 
church. This Divine formula is repeated 
at the head of every distinct section or en- 
actment, thus of nearly every chapter; 
while the closing sentence of the book 
contains this averment, "These are the 
commandments which Jehovah commanded 
Moses for the children of Israel in Mount 
Sinai." Thus nothing is left in doubt as to 
the Divine origin of this book. 

Our name Leviticus y is simply the Latin 
derived from the Greek Leuitihon^ meaning 
Ltvitical, or that which pertains to the Levites ; 
in reference to the fact that its contents are 
so largely occupied with the duties of the 
Levites, in which body are included all the 
priests. It consists principally of laws, 
having historical matter in only chapters 
viii. to X., relating the dedication of Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood, and the 
death of Nadab and Abihu for offering 
strange fire before the Lord. These laws 
relate to the offerings and sacrifices; to 
purity and impurity; to the priests, with 
the holy-days and festivals ; and the regula- 
tions intended to mark the separation be- 
tween Israel and the heathen nations. To 
which are added the blessings connected 
with obedience and the evil consequences 
of disobedience, chapter xxvi., with the 
regulations concerning vows, xxvii. 
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"The book of Exodus concludes with the 
account of the completion of the tabernacle. 
*So Moses finished the work,' we read 
(xl. 33) : and immediately there rests upon 
it a cloud, and it is filled with the glory 
of Jehovah. From the tabernacle, thus 
rendered glorious by the Divine Presence, 
issues" all this legislation. "At first God 
spake to the people out of the thunder and 
lightning of Sinai, and gave them His holy 
commandments by the hand of a mediator. 
But henceforth His Presence is to dwell not 
on the secret top of Sinai, but in the midst 
of His people, both in their wanderings 
through the wilderness, and afterwards in 
the Land of Promise. Hence the first 
directions which Moses receives after the 
work is finished have reference to the 
OFFERINGS which were to be brought to the 
door of the tabernacle. As Jehovah draws 
near to the people in the tabernacle, so tiie 
people draw near to Jehovah in the offer- 
ing. Without offerings none may approach 
Him. The regulations respecting the sacri- 
fices fall into three groups, each of these 
groups again consists of a decalogue of in- 
structions. Bertheau has observed that 
this principle runs through all the laws of 
Moses. They are all modelled after the 
pattern of the ten commandments, so that 
each distinct subject of legislation is always 
treated of under ten several enactments or 
provisions." [Smith's Bible Diet, Art, 
Leviticus.] 
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Of course the book cannot be r 
understood except aB it is regarded 
divinely prophetic character. All its 
visions have a typical and true Chi 
significance. In its supreme sense it r 
to the High Priesthood of our Lord 
coming in the flesh, His self sacrifice i 
temptations, His work of Reconcili 
His glorification of the nature He assi 
His deliverance of His people froi 
bondage of hell, and His work of reg< 
tion and salvation through the gifts o 
Spirit. 

In its secondary spiritual or repre; 
tive meaning, it treats of the pei 
reconciliation of man to God throu^ 
pentance and dutiful obedience in w( 
and life. Its laws, when internally i 
stood, are all laws of the Redeemer's 
dom, on earth and in heaven. It ij 
by so understanding them that we app 
ate their heavenly instruction, and so 
eat angels' food." A clause freqi 
following these enactments may he 
still further in this direction, viz., thj 
law should "be a statute forever: 
Hebrew is that "it shall be a statu 
eternity y 

NUMBERS. 

The Hebrews called this book Bt 
bary ^^ In the Desert J*^ Our name, Nu 
follows the Septuagint, and is applii 
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account of the double numbering or census 
of the people, by Divine command ; the 
first of which is given in chapters i.-iv., 
and the second in chapter xxvi. The book 
may be said to contain generally the history 
of the Israelites from the time of their 
leaving Sinai, in the second year after 
coming from Egypt, till their arrival at the 
bprders of the Promised Land in the fortieth 
year of their journey ings. 

It may be conveniently studied under 
the following divisions, as given by David- 



son: 



* 



1. The numbering of the people by 
Moses, with Levitical regulations inserted, 
and preparations for the departure from 
Sinai, chapters i.-x. lo. 

2. Description of their march from Sinai 
to Kadesh, on the borders of Canaan, with 
the occurrences at Kadesh and Mount Hor, 
chapters x. ii-xxi. 3. 

3. Breaking up of the encampment at 
Mount Hor, with the march to Zared, and 
the conquest of Sihon, or the country east 
of Jordan ; journey to Bashan, and the 
prophecy of Balaam, chapters xxi. 4-xxiv. 

4. Their settlement in the east- Jordan 
country, and second numbering of the 
people, with the law of inheritance, chapters 
xxv.-xxvii. 

5. An additional section relating to offer- 
ings and vows, chapters xxviii.-xxx. 

• Intro. O. T., vol. 1. p. 293. 
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, 6. This division consists of various ap- 
pendices relating to the spoiling of the 
Midianites, the division of the prey, a list 
of the Israelite encampments, boundaries 
of the promised land, free cities, and a law 
about the inheritance of daughters, chapters 
xxxi.-xxxvi. 

A leading impression left from reading the 
book is that of the Divine presence in the 
midst of His people, directing, leading, 
guiding. Everything is done by command- 
ment, and without a command nothing is 
done. The devout reader cannot fail to see 
in this entire history a vivid picture of the 
Lord's presence and dealings with His 
people in every age, His leading. His in- 
dulgence of their waywardness, with His 
constant discipline and retention of them 
in the path of obedience. The wilderness 
journey is a chart of the Church's experience 
in this life, while the Promised Land is 
Heaven. An interesting portion for careful 
perusal will be the arrangement of the camp 
of Israel, take;i in connection with the 
sealing of the twelve tribes in the seventh 
chapter of the Book of Revelation. The 
Divine authority of the Book, after having 
been reiterated in nearly every chapter, is 
re-affirmed at its close (chap, xxxvi. 13): 
"Thes^ are the commandments and the 
judgments which Jehovah commanded by 
the hand of Moses unto the children of 
Israel in the plains of Moab by Jordan near 
Jericho." 
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DEUTERONOMY. 



Its Jewish name is JS//e haddebarim^ these 
are the words. Our name, Deuteronomy^ is 
from the Greek Deuteronomion, signifying 
the second law, or the repetition of the law. 

It comes at the close of the wilderness 
journey, containing a summing up and re- 
enactment of much that had gone before. 
The time it covers is little more than a 
single month, the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year. Its date is thirty-eight years 
later than the earliest portion of the Book 
of Numbers. 

The Book consists chiefly of three dis- 
courses delivered by Moses shortly before 
his death, spoken to all Israel in the plains 
of Moab on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
Subjoined to these are the Song of Moses, 
the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his 
death. 

The first discourse (chapters i.-iv. 40), 
recapitulates the chief events of the last 
forty years, extracting the lesson from them, 
that their success always depended upon 
obedience to what the Lord required, and 
that the exclusion of their fathers from the 
land of promise by their death in the 
wilderness, grew directly out of their refusal 
to go up and take the country on th^ return 
of the spies. On the witness of this appeal 
to their past history is based an earnest 
and powerful exhortation to obedience, with 
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curses publicly pronounced upon Mts. Ebai 
and Gerizim, on their arrival in Canaan. 

Then follows the delivery of the Law as 
written out by Moses to the Levites, for 
preservation and reading; while the book 
closes with an account of the death of 
Moses. 

There have been various attempts of late 
years to make it appear that Moses was not 
the author of this book, and that the date of 
its composition belongs to comparatively a 
late period of the national history. These, 
however, have all signally failed. For the 
most part their authors have abandoned 
themselves to mere conjecture, differing 
widely from each other. But nothing has 
been brought forward that disturbs the solid 
historical proofs of its antiquity and Mosaic 
authorship. It is so closely connected with 
the preceding books as not to be separated 
from them. The circumstance, now so 
frequently referred to as contradicting this 
authorship, that the closing paragraphs con- 
tain an account of the death and burial of 
Moses, is not a modem discovery, as some 
would have us suppose, but was understood 
and accounted for from the first. Jewish 
Rabbis long before the Christian era dis- 
cussed this point, settling it as we do now, 
in accordance with the Jewish tradition 
and the plain statements of the history 
itself. ^ 

As early as Exod. xxiv. 13, we learn that 
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thine honor upon him, that all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel may be 
obedient. And he shall stand before 
Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel 
for him after the judgment of Urim before 
the Lord : at his word shall they go out, and 
at his word they shall come in, both he, and 
all the children of Israel with him, even 
all the congregation. And Moses did as 
the Lord commanded him: and he took 
Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the 
priest, and before all the congregation : and 
he laid his hands upon him, and gave him 
a charge, as the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses." 

Thus we perceive that Joshua was fully 
authorized to take up and continue the 
work, as Moses laid it down; a work in 
which he had already been associated with 
him for nearly forty years. And hence we 
not only have no difficulty in assigning the 
authorship of these closing paragraphs to 
Joshua, but from the flow of the narrative 
and the importance of the occasion we are 
inevitably led to this conclusion, in accord- 
ance with the universal belief of both Jewish 
and Christian Churches. 
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XII«— DiYine Care for the Preserration 
of the Word. 

In this connection it will be important to 
study closely the whole of the thirty-first 
chapter of Deuteronomy, where we shall 
see the emphasis which is laid upon the 
transactions of the last days of Moses ; bow 
the successorship of Joshua is provided for 
in the most public manner, before the whole 
congregation of Israel. And then we read 
(vs. 9--13), "And Moses wrote this Law, and 
delivered it unto the priests the sons of 
Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel. 
And Moses commanded them, saying, at 
the end of every seven years, in the sol- 
emnity of the year of release, in the feast of 
tabernacles, when all Israel is come to 
appear before the^ Lord thy God in the 
place which He shall choose, thou shalt 
read this Law before all Israel in their 
hearing. 

"Gather the people together, men and 
women, and children, and thy stranger 
that is within thy gates, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn, and fear the 
Lord your God, and observe to do all the 
words of this Law ; and that their children, 
which have not known anything, may hear, 
and learn to fear the Lord your God, as long 
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as ye live in the land whither ye go over 
Jordan to possess it." 

And then, after the Lord's charge to 
Moses concerning the *' Song " in the thirty- 
third chapter, and its delivery to Joshua 
for preservation and rehearsal, we read 
further (vs. 24-26) : ** And it came to pass, 
when Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this Law in a Book, until they 
were finished, that Moses commanded the 
Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, saying, take this Book of the 
Law, and put it by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, that it be 
there for a witness against thee." 

While it had just before been commanded, 
— "And it shall be when he," — the king 
whom the Israelites would in a future age 
set over themselves, — "Sitteth upon the 
throne of his kingdom, that he shall write 
him a copy pf this law in a book out of 
that which is before the priests the Levites ; , 
and it shall be with him, and he shall read^ 
therein all the days of his life ; that he may 
learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all 
the words of this law and the statutes, to do 
them." (Chap. xvii. 18, 19.) 

These things are of the utmost import- 
ance. They were not done in a corner. 
A knowledge of them was not confined to a 
few individuals. The rehearsals and cere- 
monies were carried on in the most public 
manner. A whole nation was summonea 
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Lord which He spake unto us ; it shall be 
therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny 
your God." 

Thus the Word, as its different portions 
were written from age to age, was placed as 
it were in the keeping of the whole nation ; 
being committed for safety into the hands' 
of the tribe of Levi, and deposited in the 
Sanctuary with the most holy things. The 
same Providence which brought it into 
existence, could not, in the nature of things, 
fail to watch over its preservation. And 
though to human eyes the sacred text might 
in some ages seem to be in peril of loss or 
corruption, yet we know that under the 
supervision of the great Keeper of Israel it 
was always perfectly safe. He without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
and by whom the very hairs of our heads 
are all numbered, could not fail to provide 
that not one jot or tittle of His Law should 
fail. The hereditary priesthood, the ark, 
the sanctuary, the holy things, the Word^ 
were maintained in unbroken succession 
till the Babylonian captivity ; and after the 
restoration under the lead of Ezra, kept in 
continuance again until the coming of our 
Lord, 

We can see in the deep reverence in- 
spired into the minds of the Jews for their 
sacred writings, one of the means employed 
by Divine Providence for their preservation 
and correct transmission. So that it was 
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people, may be learned from a circumstance 
recorded in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, 
where we read that when on the return from 
the captivity, when Ezra took the Book of 
the Law in the sight of the people, and 
stood up to read, " and when he opened it, 
all the people stood up." 



XIII.— The Book of Joshua. 

This book may be justly regarded as a 
continuation of the Pentateuch. The life- 
time of Joshua covers the period of both. 
Hence the time included in the latter is 
about twenty-five or thirty years. 

The name Joshua, or Yehoshua, some of 
its syllables being taken from the Divine 
name, Jehovah, is, as is well known, the 
Hebrew form of the Greek name ^esus. 
And in him, as the great leader who took 
the tribes of Israel into the Promised Land, 
allotting their inheritances therein, we can 
see a striking prophetic tjrpe of our Lord 
and Saviour in His leadership of the tribes 
of Christian Israel, and their planting in 
the places of their Heavenly inheritance. 

The Divine character of the book is felt 
from the very beginning. It opens with the 
words, *'Now after the death of Moses the 
servant of Jehovah it came to pass, that 
Jehovah spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, 
Moses' Minister, saying, ." Then fol- 
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lows, verses 2-9, the Divine commission 
and promise, closing with the words, — 
" Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong 
and of a good courage; be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed : for Jehovah thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest." 
This opening passage should receive at- 
tentive study. From it we learn that, like 
Moses, Joshua was a prophet, a seer, gifted, 
at proper times, with open vision into the 
eternal world: that he received personal 
communications from Jehovah through an 
Angel infilled with the Divine presence, as 
Moses had done. All this might have been 
inferred from his official setting apart at the 
Divine command, by the hand of Moses, 
Numb, xxvii. 18-25. ^^t we have repeated 
assurances of it throughout the Book ; as at 
the beginning of chapters iv., viii., xiii. 
and XX. From chapter v. 13-15, we learn 
the additional fact that the Angel so com- 
municating was sometimes distinctly visible 
to his opened sight. Its authority is con- 
firmed by the reference, in other books of 
Holy Scripture, to the events which are 
related in it ; as Ps. Ixxviii. 53-65 ; Is. xxviii. 
21 ; Hab. iii. 11-13 ; Acts vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 
8 ; xi. 30-32 ; James ii. 25. Its place in 
the canon has never been disputed. In 
regard to its contents it may be divided into 
three parts. The first contains the history 
of the conquest of Canaan, including the 
preparations, on the east of Jordan, for the 
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war, the passage of the river, the capture 
of Jericho, the conquest of the south, the 
conquest of the north, with a recapitulation 
of the whole, ending with chap. xii. 

The second part, occupying the next ten 
chapters, gives the partition of Canaan, or 
its allotment to the several tribes, the ap- 
pointment of six cities of refuge, the assign- 
ment of forty-eight cities to the Levites, and 
the departure of the trans- Jordanic tribes to 
their homes. The third part, chaps, xxiii. 
and xxiv., contains Joshua's farewell, his 
convocation of the people, his two dis- 
<;ourses, and an account of his death. The 
attempts of some modern critics to impair 
its historical validity, or make it appear to 
be a comparatively modern work, may 
safely be said to have failed entirely. As 
in the case of Moses and the Pentateuch, 
we may follow the ancient and general 
belief, which ascribes the authorship to 
Joshua himself. The history of the con- 
quest must have been written by an eye- 
witness. The apportionment of the land 
must have been a matter of official action 
and record at the time. The language, the 
style, the incidental allusions, all refer its 
authorship to that period. In chap. vi. 
ver. 25, we read, — "And Joshua saved 
Rahab the harlot alive, and her father's 
household, and all that she had : and she 
dwelleth in Israel unto this day,** Clearly 
showing that when the account was written 
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Rahab was still living. The history has 
that flow and continuity, and indeed the 
whole book exhibits a unity of style and 
purpose, which indicate a single hand. 

This does not imply that no subsequent 
hand may have added marginal notes which 
some transcriber may have incorporated 
into the text, or that some authorized per- 
son may have inserted here and there an 
explanatory word into the original work 
itself. But indications of this kind are very 
few, and on the whole not very probable. 
In chap. xxiv. 26, we are told, '^ And Joshua 
wrote these words in the Book of the Law of 
God, and took a great stone, and set it up 
there under an oak that was by the sanctuary 
of Jehovah." Some critics would limit the 
application of the phrase " these words," 
to the short address Joshua had just then 
uttered at Shechem. This limitation how* 
ever does not fall in well with the whole 
previous history. We have seen that from 
the first part of the journey in the desert, 
ample provision was made for a public, 
official, and divinely superintended account 
of every transaction to be recorded in 
detail ; and Joshua had been publicly in- 
stalled as the continuator of the work which 
Moses had begun. And here in this book 
we have the actual continuation of that 
record. The clear implication of the 
history as a whole, to our minds, is that 
Joshua added the whole of his own book, 
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up to that point, to the books of the Penta- 
teuch, laying up the whole in the sanctuary, 
leaving it in the keeping of the priests and 
elders, where, like the previous books, it has 
been preserved to us'. 

With respect to the authorship of the 
closing paragraph of five verses, relating 
the death of Joshua and Eleazar and the 
burial of Joseph's bones, the most natural 
conclusion is that the Unes were added by 
the officiating high-priest, that is, by 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar. 



XIY.— The Book of Judges. 

The Hebrew word for Jtu^es is Shopheiim. 
The time the book covers, Irom Joshua to 
Eli and Samuel, is variously estimated as 
being fronx three hundred to four hundred 
years. Perhaps the former number is near- 
est the truth, but the study of chronology 
has not yet proceeded so far as to settle 
this question definitely. 

We find in this Book the Divine Word 
continued. It opens with the declaration, 
" Now after the death of Joshua it came to 
pass, that the children of Israel asked 
Jehovah, saying, Who shall go up for us 
against the Canaanites first, to fight against 
them ? And Jehovah said, Judah shall go 
up : behold I have delivered the land into 
his hand." Thus the Divine presence, 
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accompanied by personal communications, 
is maintained. The second chapter com- 
mences with a similar averment. " And an 
Angel of Jehovah came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim, and said, I made you to go up 
out of Egypt, and hdve brought you unto 
the land which I sware unto your fathers 
, . . ;" the Divine message continues to 
the end of the third verse. We then read, 
verse 4, "And it came to pass, when an 
Angel of Jehovah spake these words unto 
all the children of Israel, that the people 
lifted up their voice and wept." This open 
intercourse of the Lord with His people, 
and hence the deliverance of His Word, is 
repeated some twenty times in the course 
of the book. 

The central sanctuary was maintained in 
Shiloh all the time from Joshua down to 
the days of Samuel. From the references 
to it, sometimes as a "temple," and at 
others as a "tabernacle," it seems to have 
been a tabernacle, like that in the desert, 
covered with skins, so far as its roof was 
concerned, but protected at the sides by 
being walled up with stones. This con- 
tinuance of the sanctuary thus in one place, 
we can see was of the Divine Providence ; 
for so the ark, the sacred books, and all the 
holy things could be preserved with com- 
parative ease, in safety, during a long, 
troublous, and semi-barbarous period. 

The book naturally divides into two 
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general portions. The first sixteen chapters 
contain a continuous account of the rule of 
the Judges to the death of Samson. The 
last five contain what has been called the 
Appendix of the book, consisting of the 
story of Micah (xvii., xviii.), and the ac- 
count of the Levite of Mt. Ephraim (xix., 
XX., xxi.). While the first sixteen chapters 
exhibit a unity of design, the materials in- 
dicate a certain diversity of origin. After 
the leadership of Joshua had ended, and the 
several tribes had departed to their widely 
separated inheritances, the national unity 
was not so well preserved. The three great 
divisions (a) the tribes east of Jordan, (d) 
those in the north, and {c^j those in the south, 
seem to have moved on in a good degree of 
independence of each other. No one of 
the Judges ruled over the whole people, but 
mainly over his own tribe, and also over 
those closely associated with it. There 
were thirteen of these Judges. Accounts of 
six of them are given at considerable 
length, Othniel, Ehud, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. To these 
longer accounts are appended brief notices 
of the other seven, Shamgar, Abimelech 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon. It is 
a history of successive servitudes and de- 
liverances. On account of their evils of 
disobedience and idolatry, the peoj^e were 
brought under the nations their neighbors, 
Mesopotamians, Moabites, Canaanites, Mi- 
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dianites, Ammonites, and Philistines, one 
after another. In each case the Lord raised 
up a judge who acted as leader, deliverer, 
and ruler. We read, " Nevertheless, Jeho- 
vah raised up judges which delivered them 
out of the hand of them that spoiled them. 
. . . And when Jehovah raised them up 
judges, then yehavah was with the judge y and 
delivered them out of the hand of their 
enemies all the days of the judge." (ii. i6, 
i8.) It is this Divine presence and super- 
vision which gives unity to these several 
parts. One idea runs throughout, that of 
Redemption, deliverance by the Lord from 
sin and spiritual enemies. No complete 
history of the times is attempted or in- 
tended, but only such incidents are related 
as were needed to convey the spiritual les- 
son and form a continuous basis for the 
Divine Word. 

Much speculation has been indulged in, 
in all ages, as to who was the human author 
or editor of this book. Some have supposed 
Samuel to be ; others ascribe that office to 
Ezra. Either view perhaps is allowable, as 
either of those persons would be amply 
authorized to put the accounts together and 
edit them. These suppositions, however, 
seem to us to overlook the continuous manner 
in which the letter of the Word all along 
was produced, and the function of each 
successive officiating high priest as the 
Divinely authorized keeper of the sacred 
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books, and receiver of new Divine com- 
munications. The sanctuary afforded a 
central point for receiving such communica- 
tions, as well as for storing and preserving 
a record of those which might be received 
by prophets elsewhere. This idea receives 
confirmation from what is said concerning 
Caiaphas, in John xi. 51. "And this he 
spake not of himself; but being the high-priest 
that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die 
for the nation," etc. Here we see that 
there was present with the officiating high* 
priest a certain influx of the Spirit leading 
him to do and say whatsoever was necessary 
for the contents of the Divine Word. 

In our search for an author or editor of 
the Book of Judges, therefore, we need not 
go beyond the high-priest who was in 
office in the latter portion of the period. 
The special portions or accounts would 
naturally be brought from time to time and 
deposited in the central sanctuary. These 
bear marks of belonging to those early 
times. It would then be the duty of the 
high-priest to determine their value, pre- 
serving all inspired documents, and adding 
them to the Book of the Law and Prophets. 
Hence there it is that we find the Book of 
Judges preserved in its place and order 
among the other books. 
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XT.— The Books of SamneL 

These are really one work, originally 
standing as such in the Hebrew canon. 
The division was first made by the Greek 
translators of the Septuagint version, which 
was followed in the Latin Vulgate, and in- 
troduced by Daniel Bomberg in the six- 
teenth century into the printed Hebrew 
text. Although it divides conveniently at 
the death of Saul and accession of David, 
still it would be better to retain its original 
unity. It continues the national history 
from the birth of Samuel to the last days of 
David, or about one hundred and fifty 
years. 

This is clearly a Book of "The Word." 
The scene opens at the sanctuary of the 
Lord in Shiloh. Very early we have ,the 
Divine call of Samuel, uttered by a living 
Voice to his opened hearing. And then 
we read (iii. 19-21), "And Samuel grew, 
and the Lord was with him, and did let 
none of his words fall to the ground. And 
all Israel from Dan even to Beersheba 
knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord. And the Lord ap- 
peared again in Shiloh; for the Lord 
revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
the Word of the Lord." 

We wish to call attention to this distinct 
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claim to open Divine communications made 
by all the prophetic books, as there are a 
number of books in the Bible which do not 
put forth such a- claim. At the beginning 
of the third chapter we are told, " And 
the Word of the Lord was precious in those 
days; — there was no open vision." How 
long this absence of open personal com- 
munication had continued is not quite 
certain ; probably from the death of Sam- 
son, or about sixty years, over one or two 
generations. But being renewed now 
through Samuel, it was continued in un- 
broken succession to Malachi. Samuel 
acted under constant Divine guidance. 

Considerable speculation has been and 
still continues to be expended upon the 
questions, who was the author of this book, 
and when was it written ? Modern negative 
criticism has succeeded in throwing some 
degree of obscurity over these points, a good 
deal more by far than the simplicity of the 
subject requires. We have already ex- 
pressed our belief in the continuity of the 
Divine presence and revelation with the 
Israelitish nation ; and this important link, 
in our estimation, forms no exception to the 
rule, while the Scriptures themselves are 
sufficiently explicit on the subject to lead us 
by a safe path. According to the estab- 
lished order of the public archives at the 
sanctuary, Samuel would naturally be the 
recorder of the " Word " coming to him, and 
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SO many instances proved to be nearest 
historical accuracy. 

In setting forth the work of Redemption 
these books have a distinct and well defined 
place. We here see the kingly form of 
government established under the Divine 
guidance. First came the preparatory 
events, then the inauguration of Saul ; after- 
wards, Saul and his family being rejected 
on account of disobedience, David and his 
family were chosen in his stead. It was in 
the person and line of David therefore that 
the kingdom was first fully established. 
The prophetic significance of this is clear. 
In this headship over God's people is pre- 
figured the Messiah and His kingdom; 
while in the accompanying priestly and 
prophetic offices we have a representative 
type of our Lord's offices of spiritual King, 
High-Priest, and Prophet. 

It is true that the people at first sought a 
king in the person of Saul, from low and 
unworthy motives ; but this is only in keep- 
ing with their general character, and a part 
of that law of accommodation and permis- 
sion by which their whole history was 
guided. 

" The contents of the books of Samuel 
naturally fall under three main divisions. 
The introductory part takes up the history of 
the commonwealth under Eli and continues 
it to the time when the people demanded of 
Samuel a king. I. Sam. chaps. 1-7. This 
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period properly belongs to that of the judges, 
but its history is given here [for the sake 
of the Divine Word, that its continuity may 
be unbroken] . It describes the birth and 
education of Samuel; the disorders that 
prevailed under Eli's administration [for 
which severe judgments were denounced 
upon his family] ; the invasion of the land 
by the Philistines, with the capture and 
restoration of the ark ; Samuel's administra- 
tion, and the deliverance of the people 
under him from the oppression of the Phil- 
istines. The second part, extending through 
the remainder of the first book, opens with 
an account of the abuses which led the 
people to desire a king, and then gives an 
account of the selection, anointing, and 
inauguration of Saul as King of Israel, with 
a notice of his exploit in delivering the 
people of Jabesh-gilead firom the Ammo- 
nites. Ghaps. 8-12. It then gives an 
account of the first sin at Gilgal, for which 
Samuel threatened him with the loss of his 
kingdom ; and of his victory over the Phil- 
istines, with a general summary of the 
events of his reign. Chaps. 13, 14. For 
his second sin in llie matter of the 
Amalekites, Saul is rejected, and David is 
anointed by Samuel as his successor; the 
Spirit of the Lord forsakes Saul, and an evil 
spirit troubles him; David becomes his 
minstrel, is in high favor with him, slays 
Goliath in the presence of the two armies 
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of Israel -and the Philistines, returns in 
triumph to the camp of Saul, marries 
Michal his daughter, but becomes an object 
of his jealousy and hatred because he has 
supplanted him in the affections of the 
people. Chaps, xv.-xviii. 9. The remainder 
of the first book is mainly occupied with an 
account of the persecutions of David by 
Saul, and of the wonderful way in which 
God delivered him. It closes with an ac- 
count of Saul's distress through the invasion 
of the Philistines, of his resort in trouble to 
the woman (at Endor) who had a familiar 
spirit, of the terrible message he received 
at the lips of the risen Samuel, of the defeat 
of the armies of Israel by the Philistines, 
and of the death of Saul and his three sons 
on Mount Gilboa. The third part occupies 
the whole of the second book. It records 
the reign of David, first at Hebron over the 
tribe of Judah, with the accompanying war 
between the house of Saul and the house of 
David, and then, after Ishbosheth's death, 
over all Israel at Jerusalem."* Then fol- 
low David's many victories over the ene- 
mies of Israel, his sin in the matter of 
Uriah, with the chastisements it brought on 
him and his kingdom, with Absalom's re- 
bellion and final death by Joab; the last 
error, too, into which David fell, in number- 
ing the people, for which there fell in pesti- 
lence seventy thousand of his subjects. 
• Prof. E. P. Barrows. Comp. Bible in toe. 
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Israel, it is, too, eminently a book of 
prophets ; being largely occupied with their 
history, their inspired declarations, holy 
visions, and significative acts. It contains 
the continuous "Word of the Lord." The 
prophets through whom this " Word " came 
are Nathan, Iddo, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. While others, as David and 
Solomon in the early period, and Jonah, 
Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah in the 
later reigns, had Divine communications 
contemporary with them. Nor is there any 
doubt that many members of **the school 
of the prophets," like Elisha's "young 
man," enjoyed on certain brief occasions 
the gift of seership. The Spirit of the 
Lord was ever present with the nation. A 
peculiarity of these books of Kings which 
has been noticed by successive critics and 
commentators is that they do not pretend 
to give a complete history of the nation 
during those times. By some they are 
called fragmentary. The truth is, only 
those incidents are chosen which illustrate 
the Divine rule, and dramatize the 
spiritual truths of His kingdom. Those 
things were taken that were needed to 
form a literal basis for the Divine pro- 
phetic Word; all others were omitted. 
Hence we read at the close of Solomon's 
reign, " And the rest of the acts of Solomon, 
and all that he did, and his wisdom, are 
they not written in the book of the acts of 
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a priest, was the providential instrument 
employed to reform the priestly order and 
establish an order of prophets. The pro- 
phetic gift had always existed, confined to 
only a very few individuals at a time, but 
Samuel inaugurated a new era in the history 
of the Jewish church. He wished to pro- 
vide for a permanent reform and revival of 
spiritual life. So he instituted companies 
or Colleges of Prophets, into which young 
men of suitable character were gathered, 
and instructed in the Law, and in the vocal 
and instrumental music necessary for the 
Sanctuary ; and so trained to become fitting 
agents to receive the Spirit of the Lord and 
proclaim whatever should be divinely given 
them. They were to practise prayer, and a 
'Strict order of habit and regimen. They 
wore a hairy garment, girt with a leathern 
girdle. 

The original School of this kind was 
established at Ramah, where Samuel lived ; 
afterwards there were others, at Bethel, 
Jericho, Gilgal, and other places. Some 
of these became famous, and not unfre- 
quently numbered from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty students. They were not unlike 
our colleges and theological seminaries/ 
indeed our modern educational system may 
be said to have been developed from them, 
and to be largely modelled after them. 

These students, if not in all instances 
prophets, became the teachers and in- 
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XTin.— The Book of Psalms. 

This collection of inspired sacred poems 
is placed in the Bible as one book, and has 
been so regarded since the days of 
Nehemiah, probably, or four hundred and 
twenty-five years before Christ. The 
Hebrew title, Tehillim^ means Praises^ or 
Songs of Praise, Our word Psalms is de- 
rived from Psalmoi^ the Greek of the 
Septuagint version. The term Psalter comes 
also from the Greek, Psalteriany through the 
Latin, Psalteriumj\ It may be looked upon 
as an inspired Hymn Book. There are one 
hundred and fifty of these hymns, of diflfer- 
ent styles and length. They include a 
wonderful diversity of subjects, expressing 
every phase of religious feeling and ex- 
perience ; and are adapted to all the wants 
of private devotion, as well as to the public 
worship of the Lord in the sanctuary. 
They were originally intended and arranged 
for musical performance, with instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The principal author is David, the King, 
" the sweet Psalmist of Israel ; " and the 
whole book, as referred to in the New 

• Psalmos, originally^ the twang of a stringed in- 
strument, 

t Psalteiy was primarily the name of a species of 
harp. 
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passion, tenderness, and forgiveness are 
principally treated of; and thus that their 
appeal is primarily to the human heart. 

In this no doubt we have the original 
Hebrew Hymn Book, the first collection 
made for the service of the Jewish Church.* 
It was most probably arranged by David 
himself, after he became King at Jerusalem, 
or under his supervision and authority, about 
one thousand years before Christ. And as 
he was the author of the whole, we can 
easily see why not only this first book, but 
also why the subsequent supplements added 
afterwards, should receive and retain his 
name. Ps. xxiii. is presumed to have been 
composed by David, when, as a young man, 
he tended his father's flock at Bethlehem, 
as also xix. 

The second book contains thirty-one 
psalms (42-72), ending with the doxology, 
"Blessed be tiie Lord God, the God of 
Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name forever : 
and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Amen and Amen. The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse, are ended." The 
first eight of these are ascribed to the sons 
of Korah ; eighteen bear the name of 
David ; one (50) that of Asaph. The last 

* It is believed by many that Ps. ii. was originally 
numbered i., and that the psalm at present standing 
first, was prefixed as an introduction to the whole 
collection, at a much later date. 
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and 103 being ascribed to David. This 
book, therefore, is one emphatically of 
anonymous psalms, for the most part of a 
very general character, evidently arranged 
with reference to the service of song in the 
sanctuary, abounding in praise and thanks- 
giving. Throughout, the name Jehovah 
prevails; the name Elohim (God) being 
rarely used except in connection with a 
pronoun or some epithet, as my God, God 
of Jacob y etc. It is believed to have been 
compiled and added soon after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, probably in 
the time of Ezra, and either by him or 
under the supervision of the great syna- 

fogue, a little more than four hundred and 
fty years before Christ. It closes with the 
doxology, "Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting ; and 
let all the people say. Amen. Praise ye 
the Lord." 

The fifth book contains the remaining 
forty-four psalms, 107 to 150. Ps. cvii., the 
opening psalm of the return is supposed to 
have been sung at the first feast of taber- 
nacles (Ezra iii.). In this book are found 
the fifteen "Songs of Degrees," 120-134, 
presumed to belong to the period when the 
Jews under Nehemiah were repairing the 
walls of Jerusalem in the face of their 
enemies, and to have been sung by the 
workmen and guards while engaged in their 
duties. As Zerubbabel, and the prophets 
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such a beginning; while Ps. 119 has 
twenty-two divisions or canto^, each one of 
which begins thus, and in our Bibles has 
the names of the respective Hebrew let:ers 
written over them. Every couplet also of 
this psalm contains some reference to the 
Word of the Lord, under the several ap- 
pellations of Word, Law, Precepts, Testi- 
monies, Commandments, Judgments and 
Statutes. 

Portions of certain psalms are repeated 
in Jater ones. Thus the fourteenth of the 
first book is put also into the second book, 
as Ps. liii. with only a slight alteration. 
The re-writing is supposed to have been by 
David himself. Ps. xviii. is found with 
some' variations in II. Sam. xxii. From the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth verses, the 
seventieth psalm is a repetition of the 
fortieth. Five verses (8 to 12) of the fifty- 
seventh, with three verses (8 to 11) of the 
sixtieth, reappear with some alterations in 
Ps. 108. 

Several of the Hebrew words in the titles 
of some of the psalms refer to the musical 
performance. Neginoth means stringed in- 
struments; Nehiioth, some wind instrument 
like flutes. Alamoth^ meaning virgins^ 
probably denoted the treble voices. Selah^ 
so frequent in the midst of psalms, is sup- 
posed by many to denote a pause or rest in 
the music ; by others, however, with more 
probability, it is believed to have indicated 
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XIX.— The Music and Choirs of the 
Temple. 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, ap- 
pears^ to have existed from the most ancient 
times. In Gen. iv. we read of both wind 
and stringed instruments in use before the 
flood. And in the ages after Noah, music 
was cultivated in Chaldea, Syria, and Egypt. 
Job mentions the three kinds of instruments 
as in use in his day. Thus the Israelites 
possessed it from the first, and gave it much 
-attention. 

We read in Exodus of the song of triumph 
that was sung at the deliverance at the Red 
Sea, with the accompaniment of music and 
dancing. After this we find frequent 
allusions to it. As described in the Bible, 
it is in connection with its true and most 
proper use, of praise and thanksgiving to 
the Lord, and the public worship of the 
sanctuary. The cultivation of it by the 
Levites was a part of their official training ; 
while in the schools of the prophets founded 
by Samuel, it received marked attention 
and reached a high degree of development. 
In the days of David and Solomon, when 
the psalms had come to be written, and 
especially after the temple service began, 
the arrangements in connection with it were 
very elaborate and complete. 
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three most general kinds were represented in 
great variety : i, wind instruments, like the 
trumpet, cornet and flute ; 2, stringed in- 
struments, like the harp and psaltery; 3, 
the instruments that are beaten, like the 
tambourine, cymbals and triangle. The 
Hebrew names of many of these we still 
find written in the titles of our psalms. 

The singers were a separate body from 
the instrumental performers, and seem to 
have included female voices, and to have 
been distributed into partSy much as in our 
modem choirs. In Ps. Ixviii. 25, we 
read, " The singers went before, the players 
on instruments followed after ; among them 
were the damsels playing with timbrels." 
In I. Chron. XXV. 5, 6, we are told that 
in addition to his fourteen sons, Hem an had 
also three daughters who were "under the 
hands of their father for song in the house 
of Jehovah." From this it appears that the 
daughters as well as the sons of the Levites 
were instructed in this art. And in Ezra ii. 
65, we learn that with those of the captivity 
who returned with Zerubbabel were "two 
hundred singing men and singing women,' ^ 
It is believed that children also were some- 
times included. 

It is easy to conceive that with such 
numbers the performances must have been 
very impressive; especially on great oc- 
casions when more than the ordinary 
"course" was collected, and when the 
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XX«— The Book of Isaiah. 

The Hebrew name is Yeshayahu, mean- 
ing salvation of yehovah. In chap, viii., 
1 8, he refers to the significance of his name, 
and of those of his two sons. The name 
of his son Shear- yashub^ means a remnant 
shall return; and that of the other son, 
Maher-shalal'hash'baZy is, in making speed to 
the spoil, he hasteneth the prey : names given 
for a divine prophetic reason. 

This prophet was the son of Amoz, and 
lived at Jerusalem, where he had his visions 
and wrote his prophecies, in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah. He is supposed to have been 
born about the thirtieth year of King 
Uzziah's reign, or about seven hundred and 
eighty years B.C., and to have survived 
until the early part of the reign of Man- 
asseh, or to about b.c, six hundred and 
ninety-five. There is a tradition that he 
suffered martyrdom under this last prince, 
being sawn asunder, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four or eighty-five years. This 
last tradition, however, has of late years 
been called in question ; there is little doubt 
however that he lived till after the death of 
Hezekiah, His ministry as a prophet ex- 
tends over a period of about sixty years. 
At different portions of his career he was 
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(a) Chaps, i. to v. A general descrip- 
tion of the moral state of the Jews in 
several periods of their history, with a pre- 
diction of the promulgation and success of 
the gospel, and the coming of the Messiah 
to Judgment. These discourses were de- 
livered in the reign of Uzziah. 

(d) Chaps, vi. to xii. These are com- 
prised in four discourses ; the first, chap, vi, 
given in the reign of Jotham ; the next two, 
chaps, vii. to x. 4, in that of Ahaz ; and the 
fourth, chap. x. 5, to end of xii., in the early 
part of the reign of Hezekiah. 

(c) Chaps, xiii. to xxiii. contain "the 
burdens '* or prophecies uttered concerning 
the idolatrous nations around Judea, Baby- 
lon,* Moab, Damascus, Egypt, Tyre, etc. 
In their spirit these predictions refer to the 
corresponding evils and errors infesting the 
church in other ages. 

(d) Chaps, xxiv. to xxxv. This is one 
continuous prophecy. In its letter it seems 
to refer to the Jews as the people of God, 
their trials, triumphs, and final return to 
their country. But in its spirit it refers 
not to any deliverance from temporal cap- 
tivity, but pictures the march of the spiritual 
Israel of God to the eternal Zion ; accord- 
ing to the words of the Apostle, Heb. xii. 
22, 23; "But ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the 
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It commences with the words, " Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, . . ." 
etc. The whole tone is elevating, hopeful, ' 
and encouraging. These prophecies are 
introduced with a promise of the restoration 
of the kingdom of Judah, and return from 
the Babylonish captivity ; while this 
national redemption is employed as an 
emblem of that higher redemption to be 
wrought for mankind by the Christian re- 
ligion. The triumph and final glory of the 
church or Messiah's kingdom are depicted 
in glowing terms. Nowhere else in the 
Bible do we find more sublime or stirring 
language. The prophecies run on to the 
" last times," the days of the second coming 
of the Lord, with the establishment and 
joyful progress of the New Jerusalem, when 
men will willingly obey the Lord, and so 
come into a visible realization of His 
gracious promises. 

This book is quoted thirty-eight times in 
the New- Testament. See Matt. i. 23 ; 
iv. 15, 16; XXV. 8, 9; xxi. 13; Mark vii. 
6, 7 ; xi. 17 ; xv. 28. 
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worse; social morality was declining, and 
the people were hastening into that degen- 
eracy which ended in the overthrow of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. His life 
was one of affliction and sorrow, of suffer- 
ing on account of his fearless declarations 
of the Divine Word, which exposed and 
denounced the idolatries and evils of the 
time, at the same time that it predicted the 
overthrow of the nation. 

He tells us how Pashur, the son of 
Immer, smote him and put him in the 
stocks (Chap. xx. i-6); how in the begin-* 
ning of Jehoiakim's reign he was accused 
before the princes by the priests and false 
prophets as a man worthy of death, but 
acquitted by them (Chap, xxvi.) ; how after- 
wards he and Baruch were hidden by Jeho- 
vah (Chap, xxxvi.); how under Zedekiah 
he was repeatedly imprisoned (Chaps, xxxii. 
2; xxxiii. 7), and thrust into dungeons 
(Chaps, xxxvii. and xxxviii.); how upon 
the conquest of the city by the Chaldeans 
he was released from his fetters and honor- 
ably treated (Chaps xxxix. and xl.), and 
how afterwards he was forced to go into 
Egypt with the ftigitive Jews (Chaps, xlii, 
xliii.). 

He is supposed to have died in Eg5^t. 
One tradition is that he was there stoned 
to death, and his grave was long shown* at 
Cairo. 

In the Introduction, Chapter i., are 
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another, containing the same prophecies, 
and "there were added besides unto them 
many like words." — xxxvi. 27-32. 

Jeremiah has in all ages of the Church 
been regarded as in many respects a type 
or representative of our Lord in His suffer- 
ings and trials. In the spiritual meaning 
the evils denounced are those which recur 
among mankind in all ages of the world ; 
while the coming of the Redeemer, and 
the final triumph of His kingdom are dis- 
tinctly foretold. 

There are seven quotations from this 
prophet in the New Testament. — See Matt. 
xxi. 13; Mark xi. 17; Luke xix. 46. He 
flourished from 630 to 580, b. c, reaching 
the good old age of ninety years. On 
account of the sad strain of his writings, 
he has been called "the weeping prophet." 



LAMENTATIONS. 

This book has always been ascribed to 
Jeremiah by both the Jewish and Christian 
Churches, and there is no reason to doubt 
its authenticity. In the Septuagint version, 
made 260 years B.C., his name is attached 
to it, and it is declared, also, that these 
poems were written soon after the Jews had 
been carried captive and their city destroyed, 
and therefore before the prophet's flight 
into Egypt. 

"The structure of this book is peculiar. 
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sins of the rulers and corruption of the 
people. It teaches that in seasons of the 
lowest depression of Zion, or the Church, 
the Lord is still with her, powerful to purify 
and save; that her life is indestructible; 
and that in the Lord's own time a revival 
shall come. . 



XXn.— The Book of ExekieL 

The Hebrew name is Yechezekel: the 
strength of God, He was the son of 
Buzi, a priest. He was carried into cap- 
tivity with Jehoiachin and the chief of the 
people, in tie eleventh year before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, bx. 599, into Mes- ■ 
opotamia, where the captives formed a 
colony by the River Chaboras (Chebar), a 
branch of the Euphrates. He had a house 
at Tel-abib, and was married. In the fifth 
year of his exile he began to prophesy, b.c« 
593, and continued in that oihce till at least 
the sixteenth year after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or upwards of twenty- two years. 
He was highly esteemed by his companions 
in exile, and the elders of the people applied 
to him for counsel. How long he survived, 
is uncertain. There is reason to believe 
that he did not continue all his life at the 
original place of exile, but removed, towards 
the close of it, to his fellow-countrymen in 
the Province of Babylon, where be probably 
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disapproval of the idolatries practiced there. 
Then follow several discourses in which the 
idolatry of the people is further reproved, 
and the fearful judgment coming upon Jeru- 
salem both announced and figuratively de- 
scribed. 

II. The second part contains prophecies 
against foreign nations, of which seven are 
mentioned; the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Philistines, Tyre, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia : Chapters xxv. to xxxii. 

III. The third part foreshows the salva- 
tion of Israel ; first its conditions and basis ; 
then its progress, from the re-awakening of 
the people to their final victory over all 
enemies of the Divine kingdom ; and lastly, 
the picture of its restoration and glory in 
its final period : Chapters xxxiii. to xlviii. 

In consequence of the peculiar and 
copious symbolism of this book, a dark 
and mysterious character has been attrib- 
uted to it in the past. The imagery has 
been deemed "colossal," as well as enig- 
matical and obscure. So cloudy a mystery 
has been supposed to overhang its pictures, 
that Jerome calls it " a labyrinth of the mys- 
teries of God." Commentators in all ages 
have been unwilling to undertake its ex- 
planation. In the Jewish Church, persons 
were forbidden to read it until thirty years 
of age, and so mature in mind. 

The science of correspondences is the 
only key thaf unlocks it, showing the mean- 
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all the learning of the Chaldeans, with his 
three companions. Purposing in his heart 
that he would not be defiled with the king's 
meat (Dan. i. 8-16), because he thought it 
contrary to the law of the Lord (Deut. 
xxxii. 38), he was Divinely supported in 
his resolve, and gifted with superior wis- 
dom, and an insight into holy mysteries. 
After three years of mental and religious 
discipline, an opportunity was providen- 
tially given him for publicly exercising his 
peculiar gift of interpreting dreams on 
the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar's decree 
against the Magi (Dan. ir. 18). In conse- 
quence of his success he was made " ruler 
of the whole Province of Babylon," and 
" chief of the governors over all the wise 
men of Babylon." His name became a 
synonyme of righteousness, good judgment, 
and wisdom. As such he is spoken of by 
the Prophet Ezekiel, with whom, in the 
early part of his life, he was contemporary. 
(EzEK. xiv. 14, 20 ; xxviii. 3). At the time, 
of this last allusion he is supposed to have 
been about forty years old. 

He was the only Hebrew prophet who 
attained great worldly prosperity. His 
great powers, spotless life» and peculiar 
gifts, won him the royal favor, which he 
retained under successive monarchs. For 
refusing to worship the golden image which 
the king had set up (Dan. iii.), Daniel's 
three companions were thrown into a fiery 
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tongue. But when, as in the next chapter, 
he came to speak of and with the Chaldeans, 
who "spake to the king in Syriac" (verse 
4), he changed his language, and spake and 
wrote in their tongue, the Syriac or Chal- 
dean, sometimes called also Aramaic. So 
from ii. 4 to end of Chap, vii., is in Chaldee, 
a language having the same characters and 
varying very little from the Hebrew. At 
the beginning of Chap, viii., where Daniel 
resumes his own experiences as a prophet 
of the Lord, he returns to the Hebrew, and 
continues that to the end of the book. 
» The book thus is partly historical and 
partly prophetical. The prophecies may 
be divided into two parts ; the first, those 
written in Chaldee, Chap. ii. to vii., giving 
an account of Belshazzar's feast, the den of 
lions, and the vision of the four beasts 
ascending out of the sea. 

The second part, written in Hebrew, con- 
tains the vision of the ram and he-goat, 
Chap. viii. \ Daniel's prayer and the un- 
folding of the prophecy of the seventy years 
by the Angel Gabriel, Chap. ix. ; the fourth 
prophetic vision, which Daniel had in the 
third year of Cyrus, fills the last three chap- 
ters. The wonderful appearance of the 
Lord to him, in Chap, x., should receive 
careful study. 

The close analogy between Daniel's 
prophecies and the Book of Revelation, 
has been recognized by nearly all com- 
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mentators. Not only the first coming of 
the Lord, but His second coming also is 
foretold ; and events connected with the 
Lord's spiritual kingdom on earth are fore- 
shadowed, from the beginning of Christi- 
anity to the very latest ages, yet to come. 



XXIV. —The Twelve Minor Prophets. 

The remaining books of prophecy, called 
the twelve Lesser Prophets, are placed in the 
Hebrew canon as one volume, or book, 
being written on a single roll or manuscript. 
This was done for convenience, on account 
of their brevity; the whole amounting to 
little more than the contents of a single 
book of some of the larger prophets, as 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. Neither the nature of 
their contents nor the date of the writings 
furnish a reason for their being classed 
together. The earliest one probably be- 
longs to the time of Uzziah, eight hundred 
years B.C. ; while the last one may be 
placed as late as Nehemiah, or 433 B.C. 
Nor are we certain that the order in which 
they are placed in our Bible is the exact 
chronological order in which those prophets 
lived and wrote, although it is very nearly 
the same. Their names are, i. Hosea; 
2. Joel; 3. Amos; 4. Obadiah ; 5. Jonah; 
6. Micah; 7. Nahum ; 8. Habakkuk; 9. 
Zephaniah; 10. Haggai ; 11. Zechariah; 
12. Malachi. 
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I. HOSEA. 



The Hebrew name, Hoshea^ is the same 
as the original name of Joshua, the son of 
Nun (Numb. xiii. 8), and was also the 
name of a king of Israel contemporary with 
the prophet. He was the son of Beeri, a 
citizen of the kingdom of Israel, but of 
whom nothing further is known. He 
prophesied and wrote in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah ; and in the days of Jero- 
boam, the son of Joash, king of Israel. 
His ministrations, commencing in the latter 
part of the reign of Jeroboam, King of 
Israel, about 784 B.C., extended well into 
the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah, or to 
B.C. 725, a period of fifty-nine years. In 
the latter part of his life he was contem- 
porary with Isaiah. He is believed to have 
lived and prophesied mostly in the kingdom 
of Israel, but it is highly probable that some 
portion of his life was spent in the kingdom 
of Judah. 

For convenience of consideration, the 
book is usually divided into two parts. In 
the first, the prophet is commanded by the 
Lord to perform certain symbolical acts, 
and to give his children certain significa- 
tive names, in order to represent the pro- 
fane state of the Church at that time, and 
its unfaithfulness to Him. 

A New Church is therefore foretold, 
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which should restore the true worship of 
the Lord and follow Him in faithfulness of 
life. This is contained in Chaps, i. to iii. 
Part second, Chaps, iv. to xiv., describes 
the moral declension of the times, the idol- 
atry of the priests and the people, and the 
falsifications of the Divine Word; exhort- 
ing the people to repentance, and under 
the figure of Divine judgment, to be visited 
upon them, are pictured the direful evils 
which a course of wrong-doing always pro- 
duces, and the miseries which the wicked 
in the end always bring upon themselves. 
The coming of the Lord into the world is 
foretold, iii. 5, under the name of David. 

That it is a continuous **Word of the 
Lord," is declared from beginning to end. 
{See Chaps, i., i, 2, 9; iii., i; iv., i.) 
There are a number of references to this 
book in the New Testament. In Matt. ii. 
15, to Hos. xi. I ; Matt. ix. 13, to Hos. 
xii. 7 ; Luke, xxiii. 30, and Rev. vi. 16, to 
Hos. x. 8 j and other places. 

2. JOEL. 

Joel, a name formed by contraction from 
the two Divine names, Jehovah and Elohiniy 
has been by some interpreted to mean the 
worshipper of God. He was a prophet of 
the Lord. His birthplace is unknown. He 
was the son of Pethuel, and lived in Judah, 
and delivered his prophecy in or near Jeru- 
salem. From all that can be learned, most 
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commentators agree in placing him in the 
reign of Uzziah, King of Judah, about 800 
B.C., thus making him in part a contem- 
porary of the three prophets, Isaiah, Hosea, 
and Amos. His book is a single continuous 
prophecy. Under the figure of an army 
of locusts,, and other destructive insects 
soon to invade the land, devouring every 
green thing and leaving the country deso- 
late, he describes the moral desolation of 
the times, picturing the evil and false things 
which, creeping into the hearts and minds 
of men, consume all their good dispositions 
and true thoughts, leaving only a spiritual 
waste in the nominal Church. There is an 
exhortation to repentance, and an assurance 
that the Lord will come and execute a judg- 
ment on all wicked men who thus desolate 
and destroy the Church, and that He will 
some day restore genuine fertility by estab- 
lishing a new church. 

It is declared to be a " Word of the Lord " 
spoken to the prophet from the unseen 
world. As such, it is quoted in the New 
Testament. See Acts ii. 16, Rom. x. 13. 
Its place in the canon has never been called 
in question. 

3. AMOS. 

The name means carried^ or a burden. 
He was a native of Tekoah, a small town 
in the kingdom of Judah, about six miles 
south of Bethlehem, inhabited chiefly by 
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shepherds, to which class he belonged. 
He says of himself, Chapter vii. 14, 15, "I 
was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's 
son ; but I was a herdman, and a gatherer 
of sycamore fruit ; and the Lord took me as 
I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto 
me, 'Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.'" 

From which it appears that he was not 
educated for a prophet in the prophetic 
schools, nor prepared for the office by 
human training, but was a simple shepherd, 
a keeper of sheep, and a cultivator or 
dresser, as is commonly supposed, of syca- 
more trees. It may mean, however, only 
that he was a gatherer of the fruit of the 
wild fig. 

Like Samuel, he was called immediately 
to the prophetic office, and furnished with 
the suitable gift. His prophecies show an 
acquaintance with the Law and the early 
prophets, which would seem to indicate that 
he was in comfortable circumstances, and 
had received an education above that of a 
poor man, when he was Divinely called. 
From some of the forms of expression in 
the Hebrew, it has been inferred by some 
commentators that he was the possessor of 
large flocks. But such inquiries are not 
important. 

The period during which he filled the 
prophetic office was of short duration, being 
in the days of Uzziah, King of Judah, and 
of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, King of 
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Israel, "two years before the earthquake," 
alluded to also by Zechariah (xiv. 5), which 
happened not later than the seventeenth year 
of Uzziah, which fixes the date of Amos's 
prophecy at 784 or 790 B.C. He was thus 
a contemporary of Hosea and Joel, and 
partly, also of Isaiah. The manner of his 
death, and his burial place, are unknown. 

The book may be divided into two paits, 
namely: Chapters i.-vi. and vii.-ix. ; the 
former containing discourses, the latter, 
visions and symbols. The coming judg- 
ments of God upon the surrounding Gen- 
tile nations are announced, followed by a 
reprimand of Judah for despising the law 
of .God and allowing themselves to be led 
astray by lying vanities, on which account 
Jehovah will send a fire upon them to 
devour the palaces of Jerusalem. As usual, 
the people are exhorted to repentance in 
order to be saved. 

In the last part certain significative^ 
visions are given, showing the people their 
sins, and making a clear distinction between 
a nominal and merely carnal or false Israel, 
and a true, spiritual, or real Israel. The 
ninth chapter contains a new vision, in 
which the prophet beholds the Lord stand- 
ing at the altar, the Lord's coming for 
judgment is predicted, and after that the 
restoration of the Church and the establish- 
ment of the Lprd^s kingdom, under the 
figure of restoring the tabernacle of David. 
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4. OBADIAH. 

The name means the servant of yehcrvah. 
All that is known positively about this 
prophet is what is gathered from the inci- 
dental allusions to his personal history con- 
tained in his book. His prophecy is short, 
containing only a single chapter. Its date 
is not quite certain, growing out of the fact 
that there has been some doubt as to which 
capture and destruction of Jerusalem is 
alluded to in verses ii and 12. Some 
writers have placed him in the reign of 
Jehoram, 889-884, B.C. ; others under Ahaz. 
A few assign him to the time of Jehoiachin, 
599, B.C. But later critics, in view of all 
the facts, are pretty much agreed that he 
was a Jew, living at the time of the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; that he witnessed the last 
great overthrow of his people and their 
city, and was himself among the captives 
carried away, placing his prophecy soon 
after 588 B.C. 

The entire utterance is directed against 
Edom. "The Edomites were conspicuous 
for their hatred of the covenant people. 
Accordingly they stand here, in respect to 
both their guilt and punishment, as the 
representatives of Zion's enemies in all 
ages." They are a type of a certain class 
of evils which infest the Church. " In like 
manner the promised victory of God's 
people over them shadows forth the univer- 
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sal triumph of the kingdom of heaven which 
is reserved for *the last days.'** 

The idea of a coming Messiah seems 
shadowed in many places; and the king- 
dom of the Lord is evidently the interior 
thought of the book. There is a close 
coincidence, both of subject and expres- 
sion, between it and Jeremiah xlix. 7-22. 
It is a book of the Word, claiming "open 
vision " for the prophet, and a " Thus saith 
the Lord God [yehovak Elohim],*^ 

5. JONAH. 

The name means a dove. In II. Kings 
xiv. 25, we read that Jeroboam, son of 
Joash, " restored the coast of Israel from the 
entering of Hamath unto the sea of the 
plain, according to the Word of the Lord God 
of Israel, which He spake by the hand of His 
servant yonah^ the son of Amittai^ the prophet ^ 
which was of Gath-hepher^ Gath-hepher, 
the home of the prophet, called also Gittah- 
hephery was a town of Northern Palestine, 
in the tribe of Zebulon, and in Lower 
Galilee. He was the first of the prophets 
after the death of Elisha, before the time of 
Isaiah and Amos, living in the reign of 
Jeroboam II, from about 862 to 825 B.C. 
The book consists of two parts, namely: — 
I. The first command which the prophet 
received from the Lord to go to Nineveh ; 
his attempt to flee to Tarshish from" the 
presence of the Lord that he might evade 
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the duty laid upon him; the manner in 
which the ship was overtaken by a storm at 
sea; and his wonderful deliverance from 
the great fish that swallowed him. — Chaps. 

2. His second mission to the Assyrian 
capital, in obedience to the Word of the 
Lord, whose inhabitants repented at his 
preaching; with the prophet's murmuring 
and discontent because the people were 
spared. — Chaps, iii. iv. 

It contains more personal history than any 
other prophetical book excepting Daniel, 
and is written in prose, with the exception 
of the prayer of Jonah, in the second chap- 
ter, which is a poem in the style of David 
and the Psalms. The incidents of the 
book are so extraordinary it has provoked 
a large amount of criticism in all ages. 
Various attempts have been made to give it 
a purely mythical or legendary, or didactic 
character, and to assign its composition to 
a later date and author. Some have sup- 
posed its principal events to have been seen 
only in vision. All these conjectures, how- 
ever, have failed of establishing themselves. 
The allusions to the size and customs of 
Nineveh fall in with the facts as disclosed 
by modern research; and the opinion of 
the best writers, has settled back at length 
upon the traditionary belief of the historical 
character and authenticity of the book and 
its authorship by Jonah. 
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It is clearly a book of the Divine Word. 
Its first verse makes this distinct claim, 
while the passage just cited from II. Kings 
xiv. 25, and the remarkable reference of 
our Lord to it (Luke xi. 29-32), still further 
confirms it. 

Like the other prophetical writings, it is 
both true history and Divine symbolism. 
We have in Luke our Lord's own words 
that the history was significative and pro- 
phetic, refering to Himself, His temptations 
and sufferings, as well as to His resurrection 
and glorification. It is typical, also, of cer- 
tain states of the Church. 

"We thus see distinct purposes which 
the mission of Jonah was designed to serve 
in the Divine economy; and in these we 
have the reason of the history's being placed 
in the prophetic canons. It was highly 
symbolical. The facts contained a con- 
cealed prophecy. Hence, too, only so 
much of the prophet's personal history is 
told as suffices for setting forth the symbols 
Divinely intended, which accounts for its 
fragmentary aspects." — Smith's Bible Die-, 
tionary, 

6. MICAH. 

The name means diminishing, or poor 
{i.e., in spirit), humble. He was a native 
of Maresheth, a village or town belonging 
to the territory of Gath, and in the kingdom 
of Judah. Jerome says that Morashti, as 
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he calls it, still existed in his time in the 
neighborhood of Eleutheropolis. Eusebius 
confirms this statement. The epithet 
" Morasthite," in Chap, i., verse i, serves 
to distinguish this prophet from an older 
one of the same name, who lived in the 
time of Ahab, and was contemporary with 
Elijah ; called also Micaiah (meaning the 
poor, L e,f humble. Godlike man), the son of 
Imlah, mentioned in I. Kings xxii. 8, 
and following verses. He, however, left 
no writings that have come down to us. 

According to the inscription of the book, 
this later Micah prophesied in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. As already seen, his home lay in a 
southwesterly direction from Jerusalem, on 
the plain near the border of the Philistine 
Territory. In the same vicinity also were 
Lachish, Achzib, and Adullam, mentioned 
in Chap, i., verses 13, 14, and 15. His 
prophetic activity began soon after that of 
Isaiah, with whom he was partly contem- 
porary, as also with Hosea and Amos, 
flourishing from 759 to 699 B.C. 

In the letter his prophecies relate to 
Samaria, the capital city of the kingdom 
of Israel, and to Jerusalem, the ca"pital of 
the kingdom of Judah. Denunciations 
against Samaria are intermingled with 
prophecies concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem. The inhabitants of both kingdoms 
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are sometimes spoken of as one people, 
under the name of Jacob and Israel. 

For the sake of convenient study, the 
book is commonly divided into three parts 
or sections. Each of these has a somewhat 
distinctive character. 

1. The first is threatening, describing 
the iniquity of the rulers, and picturing the 
overthrow and destruction which are sure 
to follow in the pathway of sin and the 
commission of evil. The people are sum- 
moned to hear the Lord's message, and are 
mercifully expostulated with, Chaps, i. to iii. 
(Some writers put Chap. iii. in second part, 
but we leave it where most of them place it. ) 

2. Part second, Chaps, iv. and v., is 
chiefly Messianic, containing the most ex- 
tended promises, fortelling the Lord's com- 
ing into the world and the establishment of 
a new and purer church. The holy vision 
runs forward to "the last days," the second 
coming of the Lord, the establishment of 
the New Jerusalem, and the final conver- 
sion of the heathen world. 

3. The third part, Chaps, vi. and vii., 
shows the separation existing between the 
people and Jehovah on account of their 
sinful lives, instructing, exhorting, and en- 
deavoring to effect the reconciliation of the 
nation to its great King, by repentance. A 
promise is added that in the final Church 
there will be greater conformity to the 
Divine will. 
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The Style of Micah is cleax, distinct, and 
animated. Frequently bold, veheraeilt, and 
abrupt. His sudden transitions have made 
his writings very difficult of interpretation 
by ordinary commentators. The spiritual 
sense gives the only real clue there is to 
the meaning of his prophecies. He abounds 
in striking images, taken to a great extent, 
like those of Amos, from pastoral and rural 
life. 

He has one remarkable prophecy com- 
mon to him with Isaiah. Chap. iv. 1-3 of 
Micah, compared with Isaiah ii. 2-4. {See 
Book of Worship, Sel. ix.). The passage 
in Micah is generally believed to be the 
older, and thence has been called "the 
original." Their likeness, however, does 
not imply that one was copied from the 
other. The messagfe was in each case 
dictated directly to the prophet, in his 
hearing, by an "angel of the Lord," and 
each passage, therefore, so far as the human 
writer is concerned, stands independent of 
the other, and varies somewhat from the 
other. Quite a number of other close par- 
alellisms exist between the writings of these 
two prophets. The remarkable prophecy 
concerning our Lord's birth into the world, 
in Chap, v., verse 2, is quoted in Matt. ii. 
S, 6, and referred to in John vii. 42. The 
Saviour's words, as recorded in Matt. x. 
35, 36, Mark xiii. 12, Luke xii. 53, contain 
an obvious reference to Micah vii. 6. 
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These, combined with the repeated decla- 
rations of the prophet himself, show that 
the book contains a "Word of the Lord,'* 
and is therefore properly placed in the 
canon of the Divine Word. 

7. NAHUM. 

The name means consolation. The knowl- 
edge we possess of this prophet is derived 
from inferences drawn from allusions con- 
tained in his book. It is called "the book 
of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite." 
Elkosh was a small village in Galilee, said 
to be about two and a half miles north of 
Tiberias. The ruins of some old buildings 
were shown there to Jerome in the fourth 
century by his guide, as the remains of this 
ancient place. The tradition which arose 
in the middle ages, and still advocated by 
some, that the birthplace of the prophet 
was at Alkush, east of the Tigris, in Assy- 
ria, does not seem to have sufficient grounds 
to rest upon. 

Many differences of opinion have existed 
among writers as to the time in which he 
lived. The variations cover one or two 
centuries. But modern belief, after a care- 
ful sifting of all the facts and arguments, 
has settled down upon the latter part of the 
reign of Hezekiah as the date of the com- 
position : 717 to 712 B.C. 

The prophesy of Nahum, in its letter, is 
directed against Nineveh, the capital of the 
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Assyrian empire. When the prophet wrote, 
this was still in the height of its power, 
oppressing the nations and purposing the 
conquest of Judah. {See Chap, i., verses 9, 
II, 12; ii. 8.) From Chap, i., verses 12, 
13, it appears that Assyrians had already 
afflicted Judah and laid their yoke upon 
her. In Chap, iii., verse 8, the destruction 
of No Ammon, that is, Thebes, the capital 
of Upper Egypt, seems to be referred to as 
a recent event. And this is believed to 
have been effected under Sargon, about 
717 B.C. This makes the prophet contem- 
porary with the latter half of the career of 
both Isaiah and Micah. 

The book is one continuous utterance or 
prophecy, divided into three sections or 
chapters. The first opens with a descrip- 
tion of the Divine majesty and power, which 
nothing created can withstand. These at- 
tributes will be directed to the utter and 
perpetual overthrow of Nineveh, and the 
salvation of God's afflicted people. The sec- 
ond chapter begins a sublime picture of the 
process of this destruction by the invasion 
of foreign armies. The third continues 
the account of the desolation of Nineveh 
by her foes. For her innumerable sins she 
is to be brought to shame before the nations 
of the earth. 

Under this symbolism is contained the 
lesson that the presence of the Lord always 
reveals the evils and corruptions in which 
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any people are principled ; that such things 
will surely be brought to judgment; that 
the Lord in mercy will deliver the good, 
but the evil will suffer the destruction they 
have brought upon themselves. 

The book makes the usual prophetic 
claim of open vision, and its place in the 
canon has never been denied. 

8. HABAKKUK. 

The name literally means continual em- 
bracing^ an idiom denoting a favorite, or 
one who is beloved, that is, of the Almighty. 
His name, therefore, seems to designate 
him for a holy office. 

Little is known of this prophet's personal 
history. Many details concerning it are 
given in the Jewish and early Christian 
traditions. But these are not reliable. The 
authentic account must be gathered from 
his book. It has been inferred from the 
subscription at the end. Chap, iii., verse 
19, "To the chief singer on my stringed 
instruments," that he was of the tribe of 
Levi, and that he w^as connected by office 
with the efforts to improve the liturgical 
temple music, and must therefore have been 
a priest. . His prophecy bears in part the 
character of a psalm-like composition, and 
resembles the Psalms generally, especially 
those of David and Asaph. In further 
confirmation of this view is cited the fact 
that the inscription prefixed to the apoc- 
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raphal story of Bel and the Dragon in 
the septuagint codex, reads "of the proph- 
ecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus (or 
Joshua), of the tribe of Levi.'* This may 
be safely believed. 

While there has been great diversity of 
opinion -as to the precise year of this 
prophecy, there is a general agreement as 
to the age in which the prophet. lived. It 
was in the Chaldean period, between 640 
and 610 B.C. From the fifth and sixth 
verses of the first chapter it is evident that 
he prophesied not long before that series 
of invasions by the Chaldeans which ended 
in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity of the people. In his time the 
kingdom of Judah only was standing, the 
kingdom of Israel having been destroyed 
many years before. His prophecy was 
delivered in the reign of Jehoiakim, but 
he lived also in the preceding reign, of 
Jehoahaz, and was contemporary with Jere- 
miah and Zephaniah, as also with Pharaoh 
Necho, of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Babylon. 

The book claims the open vision of its 
author. Its title is "The burden which 
Habakkuk the prophet did see.^* From the 
appellation, "M<? prophet" it is probable 
that he belonged to one of the schools of 
the prophets, and was generally recognized 
as a seer. He is spoken of as among the 
most distinguished of the Hebrew prophets; 
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an elevated spirit pervades his composition, 
indicating close communion with the Deity ; 
he writes with animation and 'fire ; his de- 
scriptions are lively and fresh, his figures 
bold and natural, and his whole style dra- 
matic and impressive. 

The book may be divided into two parts : 
the first, Chaps, i. ii., contains the "burden," 
or vision which the prophet saw ; the sec- 
ond, Chap, iii., is called " a Prayer of the 
Prophet Habakkuk upon Shigionoth." In 
the first chapter the prophet complains of 
the iniquity in the land, the oppression of 
the righteous by the wicked. The Lord 
replies, that according to the law by which 
all evil brings punishment upon itself, the 
Chaldeans will come and inflict correction 
on the disobedient nation. The prophet 
acknowledges the justice of the Lord, and 
confides in the living, undying One that He 
will not allow the enemies of His Church to 
spoil and devour forever. The second 
chapter announces that those enemies wilJ 
be visited with the doom they had prepared 
for others, that the Lord will finally come 
to His temple (His Humanity), when will 
be realized the consummation so ardently 
desired by pious souls, when the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge and glory of 
the Lord. The third chapter is a lyric ode. 
The term shigionoth^ means that it is ar- 
ranged for music, to be accompanied with 
instruments, as a psalm for . worship. It 
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depicts the manner in which the Lord will 
' appear to execute judgment upon the ene- 
mies who oppress His people, and that He 
will lift up and save all those who in heart 
acknowledge Him. 

In Rom. i. 17, Paul quotes the last part 
of Hab. ii. 4, ** But the just shall live by his 
faith'*; and the same is again referred to 
Gal. iii. 11, and Heb. x. 38. Hab. i. 5, 
also is referred to Acts xii. 41. 

. 9. zephaniah. 

Jerome, followed by one class of critics, 
so derives this name as to make it mean 
"Watcher of the Lord," an appropriate ap- 
appellation for a prophet. Another class, 
equally learned, interpret it to mean 
"Guarded by Jehovah,'* — also of appropri- 
ate significance. 

From the pedigree given in the first verse 
of his book, this prophet is presumed to 
have been a person of rank and importance. 
Jewish writers suppose the Hizkiah men- 
tioned as the head of his line to be the 
good king Hezekiahy the two names being 
the same in Hebrew. In which case the 
prophet would be of royal descent. 
Although this is not certain, modern opin- 
ion tends to acquiesce in it as most prob- 
able. He was a Jew, living at or near 
Jerusalem. 

The date of his book is determined by 
the inscription "in the days of Josiah, the 
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son of Amon, King of Judah/* namely, 
652 to 611 B.C. It is one continuous 
deliverance or prophecy. 

The first chapter threatens the desolation 
of Judah on account of the idolatry of the 
people. The second begins with a call to 
repentance, followed by threatenings 
against the surrounding nations, described 
as enemies of the Church. The third 
reproves God's people for their evils and 
shortcomings, concluding with a series of 
promises that the Lord will hereafter cut off 
the enemies which afflict His people, grant- 
ing permanent peace and blessedness to 
the remnant who are obedient and trust in 
His name. The Church is exhorted to 
rejoice at the prospect of its restoration, 
and the final manifestations of Divine right- 
eousness and love. 

The chief characteristics of this book are 
the unity and harmony of its composition, 
the grace, energy, and dignity of its style, 
and the rapid and effective alternation of 
threats and promises. The desolation de- 
nounced upon the several nations has since 
followed with remarkable accuracy of literal 
fulfilment; the invasion of Ethiopia, the 
total disappearance of Moab, Ammon, and 
Philistia, and the destructive fall of Nine- 
veh. The general tone of the last portion 
is Messianic, without specific reference to 
the Person of our Lord in the letter, while 
depicting the spiritual glories of His king- 
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dom. That it is a book of the Divine Word 
is clear from the opening announcement: 
**The Word of the Lord which came unto 
Zephaniah, the son of Cushi, — " etc. A 
vision and a message not coming from nor 
sought for by the prophet, but sent unsought 
from the Lord. 

10. HAGGAI. 

The name means the joy or exultation of 
God. He was the first of the three prophets 
after the Babylonian captivity of seventy 
years, who are commonly called Prophets of 
the Restoration^ the other two being Zecha- 
riah and Malachi. His four short messages 
to the people were all delivered at Jerusa- 
lem in the space of three months, and all 
had reference to the rebuilding of the 
temple. 

He appeared in the second year of the 
Persian king, Darius Hystaspis, that is, the 
sixteenth after the return from captivity, 
520 B.C. The building of the second 
temple had begun in the reign of Cyrus, 
fifteen years before, but had been inter- 
rupted under his successors, Cambyses and 
Pseudo-Smerdis, through the unfavorable 
representations of the Samaritans. Haggai 
induced Darius to cancel the decree of his 
predecessor which forbade the continuance 
of the building, and stirred up the people 
to resume the undertaking. In this he was 
supported by his brother prophet Zechariah, 
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by Zerubbabel, — a prince of the house of 
David, -^ and Joshua, the high priest. So 
the house of the Lord was finished in six 
years. He is generally supposed to have 
been a priest, and therefore of the tribe of 
Levi. From Chap. ii. 3, it has been in- 
ferred that he was one of the few survivors 
who had beheld the glory of the first temple. 
If this is so, he must have been something 
over ninety years old at the time of his 
prophecy ; and it may be that his great age 
and venerable aspect gave his words all the 
greater power and influence with the people. 
Some, indeed, taking in its literal sense the 
expression "the Lord's messenger,'* — or 
^^ Angel of yehovahy** as it is in the original. 
Chap. i. 13, — have imagined that he was 
really an angel thus rendered .visible for 
providential purposes for a season among 
the people. Another tradition is that he 
was born at Babylon during the captivity. 
The names of Haggai and Zechariah are 
associated in the Septuagint in the titles of 
Ps. 137, 145-148 ; in the Vulgate in those 
of Ps. Ill, 145; in the Peshito Syriac in 
those of Ps. 125, 126, 145-148. This may 
mean only that those Psalms were newly 
set to music by these prophets, and so 
arranged for chanting in the worship after 
the return. But it is possible that a num- 
ber of the Psalms were written by these 
prophets. 

The first message is dated "in the second 
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year of Darius the king, in the sixth month, 
in the first day of the month." The 
prophet rebukes the people for their indif- 
ference to the cause of the Lord's house, 
and their selfish devotion to their own in- 
terests. The ^ood effect of this remon- 
strance on the people is described. The 
second message "in the one and twentieth 
day " of the same month is of an encourag- 
ing character. Jehovah promises them that 
" the Desire of all nations " shall come, that 
He will fill this house with glory, so that 
"the glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former." This promise 
was fulfilled in the Jewish sense, in a 
material way, in the second temple as 
renewed by Herod the Great, sometimes 
called the third temple. But its highest 
glory was from the presence of our Lord in 
it when He came on earth. While in a 
truly Christian sense the temple, as we read 
in the Gospel, was only a representative 
type of His glorified Humanity in which 
He arose and ascended into heaven. In 
the third message, "in the four and twenti- 
eth day of the ninth month," the prophet, 
in a sort of parable, rebukes the people for 
their heartless formality. The last mes- 
sage. Chap, ii., verse 20 to end, was deliv- 
ered the same day, and is wholly occupied 
with the future of the Lord's kingdom. 
Zerubbabel, a lineal descendant of King 
David, and an ancestor, according to the 
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flesh, of Jesus of Nazareth, is here addressed 
as a representative of the Messiah Him- 
self, and His final triumph over all His 
enemies clearly predicted with the universal 
establishment of His kingdom. 

Its claim to be an immediate Word from 
the Lord is most striking in this book. Not 
only does each one of the four Divine mes- 
sages begin with it, but it is repeated no 
less than twenty times in the short space of 
these two chapters. Little wonder that 
some of the people thought his voice to be 
that of an angel. Haggai ii. 6 is quoted 
Heb. xii. 26, and he is referred to as 
speaking with the authority of a prophet by 
Ezra his contemporary, Ez., Chaps, v. i, 
and vi. 14. 

II. ZECHARIAH. 

The name means the one ^^whom yehovak 
remembers ^^^ not an uncommon name among . 
the Jews. In the first verse the prophet 
calls himself the son of Berechiah and 
grandson of Iddo. In Neh. xii. 16, Iddo 
is mentioned as the head of a priestly 
family that returned from Babylon with 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. Zechariah, there- 
fore, the second and greatest prophet of 
the restoration, was, like Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, of priestly descent. He entered on 
his public ministry only two months after 
Haggai, 520 B.C. He attached himself to 
Haggai, promoting the rebuilding of the 
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temple by his exhortations, and strengthen- 
ing the hands of the leaders of the restora- 
tion. He is said to have died at a very 
advanced age, and to have been buried 
beside Haggai. His ministry extended 
some years beyond that of Haggai. 

The book may be divided into three 
parts. First, Chaps, i. to vi. After a short 
introduction setting forth the disobedience 
of the people and their ancestors, there 
follows a remarkable series of visions, fore- 
casting the re-establishment of the Jews in 
their own land, thus depicting in a series of 
symbols the future dispensations of the 
Lord towards His people, the whoie being 
closed with a prophecy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as both Priest and King upon the 
throne of David. The second part com- 
prises Chaps, vii. and viii., containing sev- 
eral more Divine messages, in connection 
with the observance of certain fasts, closing 
with a reference to the future glory of the 
Church. 

The remaining six chapters, constituting 
the third part, appear to have been written 
somewhat later. Owing to some differences 
of style and certain historical allusions in 
them, many learned critics have believed 
them to be the work of another and later 
prophet. Some are of this opinion now. 
But a thorough sifting of all the evidence 
has failed to convince judicious modem 
critics of its truth, and we may safely 
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believe that one prophet wrote the whole. 
In either case it is equally a part of the 
Word. 

The prophecies of this book, containing 
as they do a portraiture of the destiny of 
God's people in all future time, and com- 
prehending many mighty events as yet only 
partially fulfilled, they have in all past times 
of the Church presented to the interpreter 
many confessed difficulties. No commen- 
tator of the prevailing denominations has 
claimed to reach an explanation. To use 
the expression of one of the latest critics, 
these prophecies ** have hitherto been found 
insoluble." * The only explanation of them 
which has ever been given, is contained in 
the writings of the New Church. All com- 
menfktors have perceived the many close 
analogies between parts of this book and 
things contained in John's Book of Revela- 
tion. Both alike relate to the present time, 
the Second Coming of the Lord, the Judg- 
ment in Hades, or the World of Spirits, 
and the establishment of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem on earth; while they look 
still forward to the more glorious achieve- 
ments of the- Lord's kingdom in the far 
future. 

That it is a book of the Word, is clear 

from the constant claim the writer makes, of 

hearing and delivering "the Word of the 

Lord." It is repeated not less than forty 

* Prof, Barrows, on Book of Zechariah. 
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times in these fourteen chapters. The book 
is remarkable also for the minute and re- 
peated account which it gives of the inter- 
course carried on between the angel of the Lord 
and the prophet, and the manner in which the 
visions were shown him, Zech. ix. 9 is 
quoted in Matt. xxi. 5, and John xii. 15. 
And Chap, xii., verse 10, in John xix. 37, 
and Rev. i. 7. Chap, xiii., verse 7, is quoted 
in Matt. xxvi. 3, and Mark xiv. 27. 

12. malachi. 

The name means " my messenger, ^^ or angel, 
being the same word that is employed in 
Chap, iii., verse i, as a prediction * of John 
the Baptist. Hence some have supposed 
that it was not the prophet's personal name, 
but a description of his office. Origen be- 
lieved him to have been an angel appearing 
among men. These conjectures, however, 
are untenable. The names of all the 
prophets were significative. Malcuhi is a 
contraction of Malachijah, meaning the 
messenger of Jehovah; a very appropriate 
appellation for a prophet to have. He 
does not tell us in his book the date of his 
prophecy, nor does he say anything about 
himself ; and nothing is known of his per- 
sonal history. 

But from its position in the canon and 
the nature of its contents, it is easy to de- 
termine the age in which his book was 
written. The people had been reinstated 
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in the land, the temple rebuilt, and its reg- 
ular services re-established. But the peo- 
ple were depressed. They had expected a 
restoration of the earthly glory of their 
kingdom, as it had been in the days of 
Joshua, or of David and Solomon. Instead 
of this, they found themselves only a little 
band of weak colonists, under the dominion 
of foreigners, and enjoying their privileges 
only by the permission of the Persian Gov- 
ernment. They fell to complaining of the 
ways of Providence, performing their relig- 
ious duties grudgingly, withholding the 
tythes commanded in the Law of Moses, 
and offering lame and blind animals in 
their sacrifices to Jehovah. To these sins 
they had added that, in many instances, of 
.putting away their Hebrew wives, that they 
might marry foreign women. 

These circumstances all point to the 
latter part of the administration of Nehe- 
miah, about 432 B.C. Nehemiah was twice 
governor of Judea. After having filled the 
ofl&ce for ten or twelve years, he returned 
to Babylon, retaking his former position at 
the Persian court. Finding, however, after 
a term of years that affairs at Jerusalem did 
not thrive well in his absence, he returned 
in the thirty-second year of King Artaxerxes, 
about B.C. 432, finding things much as they 
are spoken of in the Book of Malachi. 
They are fully described in the thirteenth 
chapter of Nehemiah. 
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Malachi, the third prophet of the restora- 
tion, and the last of the Old Testament 
canon, is believed therefore to have written 
either under the second governorship of 
Nehemiah, or under that of the Persian 
satrap who administered during his absence 
in Babylon. 

The prophet commences by reminding 
the people of the Lord's care and love of 
their fathers. He then sharply rebukes 
them for the prevailing sins, enumerated 
above, and forewarns them that the Lord, 
of whose absence and delay they complain, 
will suddenly come to His temple ; but that 
He will sit in judgment there, and so it will 
be an advent which they will be hardly able 
to endure, as it will consume wickedness 
and the wicked root and branch ; while it 
will prove a day of light and salvation to 
the righteous. The people, therefore, are 
urgently admonished to be faithful, obeying 
everything they find written in the Law of 
Moses. Being the last word of the old 
dispensation, it contains a promise of a 
mission of " Elijah the prophet before the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord.*' These 
things we know refer to the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ into the world, and the 
Judgment on evil or unclean spirits which 
He then executed in HadeSy the invisible 
world of spirits, and to the mission of John 
the Baptist, His forerunner, who came to 
prepare the way before the Lord by preach- 
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ing repentance and baptizing believers with 
water. 

This shows us that the prophecies need 
not always be realized according to their 
letter, but only in their spirit, in order to 
be fulfilled according to the Lord's meaning. 
For the prophet Elijah did not appear in 
person, as the Jews expected he would, but 
instead, John came in the power and spirit 
of Elijah. Quotations are made from this 
book in Matt. xi. lo, xvii. ii ; Mark i. 2, 
ix. II, 12 ; Luke i. 17 ; Rom. ix. 13. 



XXy.— TheKethubiihorHagiographa; Sacred 
Writings of the Jewish Church. 

I. JOB. 

There is hardly any book in the Bible 
of which so many versions and commen- 
taries have appeared as on that of Job, or 
respecting which a greater number of trea- 
tises and dissertations have been written. 
Modern criticism has been fruitful of theo- 
ries in regard to the personality of Job, the 
nature and design of the book, and the age 
and nationality of the author. Some have 
thought it was written by Moses, others 
have supposed it to have been produced by 
a Jew of the age of Samuel or David, others 
again place its composition later than the 
Babylonish captivity. Some writers have 
suggested the idea that, though founded on 
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a true history, the facts have been recast 
and modified to suit the poetical or moral 
design of the author. Another class put 
forth the opinion that "the book contains 
a narrative entirely imaginary, and con- 
structed by the author to teach a great 
moral truth." 

It will be enough to say that these opin- 
ions, almost as numerous as the writers, are 
only conjectural, resting on inadequate 
reasons, and commanding in each case 
only a partial and limited assent. Here, 
as in so many other cases of Biblical in- 
quiry, an exhaustive and judicious criticism 
leads back to the text of the book itself 
and the earliest traditions concerning it, as 
the surest resting ground. 

It does not claim to be a "Word of the 
Lord," nor a prophetic vision, but the his- 
tory of an upright and pious man. " There 
was a man in the land of Uz whose name 
was Job 3 and that man was perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God and 
eschewed evil" (i. i). 

The land of Uz, so called from the people 
who inhabited it, lay in the northern part 
of Arabia Deserta, south of Mesopotamia, 
and east and southeast of Palestine. The 
tribe of Uz descended from Shem in the 
line of Aram, as we learn from the, tenth 
chapter of Genesis ; and was about coeval 
with Eber or Heber, from whom came the 
Hebrew people. They spoke the same 
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language, the older Hebrew ; out of which 
came the later Hebrew, Aramaic or Syriac, 
Chaldaic and Arabic. Those early tribes 
or nations were also churches, as each one 
had a form of belief and worship embraced 
by the whole people. The religion was of 
the patriarchal type ; the head of the tribe 
was both prie^gt and king, and each patriarch 
was priest in his own family or clan. 

Job, therefore, belonged to a branch of 
the Ancient or Postdiluvian Church, very 
closely allied to the Ancient Hebrew Church, 
very possibly an actual portion of it, as that 
older Hebrew Church spread out in time 
beyond its own original tribe, and included 
many of the surrounding nations. All the 
characteristics of the book suit that time and 
place ; its allusions to manners and customs, 
with the arts of mining and agriculture. 
Its language is archaic and pure Hebrew, 
before it had branched into Syriac or 
Arabic, and before it had been affected by 
such outside influences as that of the Egyp- 
tian, as shown in many parts of the last four 
books of ^ioses; or by the Chaldean, as 
shown in some of the later books of the 
Jewish Church. It is older, therefore, than 
Moses, or Jethro, or Melchizedek. Its true 
place chronologically is somewhere between 
the latter part of the tenth chapter of Gen- 
esis and the beginning of the twelfth, being 
before the call of Abraham, and contem- 
porary with events related in the eleventh 
chapter. 
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The longevity ascribed to Job suits that 
period. He was an old man when his trial 
began, and he survived it one hundred and 
forty years. The religious ideas of the 
book, also, are those of the intermediate 
time after the decline of the Ancient Church 
had begun, and before Abraham had been 
called or the Jewish Church established. 
There are allusions to the Creation, the 
Flood, and perhaps to other statements in 
the Antediluvian history, with a use of the 
two Divine names, Elohim and Jehovah. 
These facts have led many writers to pre- 
sume that the author must have been ac- 
quainted with the Mosaic writings. The 
things referred to, however, are all con- 
tained in the first ten chapters of Genesis, 
which from the earliest times were in pos- 
session of the Ancient Church, and known 
to the whole oriental world. 

On the other hand, there is no allusion 
to the patriarchal histories, the destruction 
of Sodom, the exodus from Egypt, the giving 
of the Law, or any other event or circum- 
stance so late as the time of Abraham. Be- 
sides, there is reference to the most ancient 
form of postdiluvian idolatry, the worship 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and (Chap. 
xix. 24) to the most ancient style of writing 
in that part of Asia, the engraving with an 
iron style on stone or brick. We are safe, 
therefore in placing its date at not less than 
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two thousand years before Christ ; making 
it the oldest complete book in the Bible. 

The first two chapters, with a part of the 
last, are prose ; all the rest is in the highest 
style of Hebrew poetry. All the historical 
statements are, without doubt, strictly cor- 
rect. In addition to his piety and integrity, 
Job was also distinguished for his wealth, 
honors, and domestic happiness. The 
tradition of his name and history is spread 
throughout that portion of the East. Five 
different places still claim the honor of 
possessing his tomb. 

At the height of his prosperity, for a trial 
of his faith or trust, the Lord permitted 
him to be deprived successively of friends, 
property, and bodily health, and at once 
plunged into deep affliction. The trial 
served to bring out to its full extent Job's 
patience and reliance on the goodness of 
God. The chief problem discussed in the 
book, between Job and the friends who 
came to comfort him in his afflictions, is 
the justice of God in suffering the righteous 
to be afflicted while the wicked are allowed 
to prosper. It is settled on the part of Job 
by showing the constant presence of Provi- 
dential supervision in the affairs of men, 
and the wise and good adjustment of all 
these external circumstances to the final 
spiritual benefit of all concerned. 

The poetical portion abounds in corre- 
spondences, or the symbolism of the ancient 
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oriental world, as handed down from the 
most ancient times, and contained in the 
Ancient Word. Natural objects are em- 
ployed in their significative or "figurative 
sense. Therefore very many passages in 
Job have a spiritual meaning deeper than 
the mere letter. But it has no continuous 
or connected internal sense like the books 
of the Word. These significative symbols 
occurring so frequently in this book have 
led many writers to treat the entire work as 
allegorical or mythical. 

Although Job is everywhere spoken of in 
the third person, still he may have been the 
author, as it is not uncommon in the most 
sacred books for the author to speak of 
himself in that way. We have examples 
in the Books of Moses and the Gospel of 
John. 

2. RUTH. 

On opening this book the most casual 
reader can hardly fail to discover a marked 
difference between it and those of the Word. 
Here we find no "open vision," nor any 
claim made of a Divine communication or 
commission. We step aside from the gen- 
eral and public records of the nation, and 
find only a narrative giving the private 
history of a few individuals. It is, however, 
a story of touching interest and pathos. 
An Israelite of Bethlehem-Judah had wan- 
dered into the land of Moab with his wife 
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and his two sons. The two sons married 
there. When all the males had died, Naomi, 
and Ruth her daughter-in-law, now widows, 
relying on the God of Israel, went to Bethle- 
hem, where Ruth became the wife of Boaz, 
the chief citizen of the place. The book 
is important as giving a part of the geneal- 
ogy of King David, and, in consequence, 
also of our Saviour according to the flesh. 
Boaz and Ruth became grandparents of 
Jesse, and great grandparents of David. 

The book could not have been written 
until long after the events it describes ; cer- 
tainly not before David had become king. 
Its authorship is unknown, having been 
ascribed to many different writers from 
Samuel to Ezra, all which, however, are 
entirely conjectural. 

3, THE TWO BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

These were formerly regarded as consti- 
tuting one book. The Hebrew title signi- 
fies Words of Days ; that is, diaries or Jour- 
nals, In the Septuagint version the term 
Paraleipomena, omitted, or left out, things, is 
employed to designate them ; as if they 
were supplementary to the accounts con- 
tained in the books of the Word. And on 
examination this is found to be their char- 
acter. As we have before remarked, the 
books of the Word are fragmentary and 
incomplete, considered merely as historical 
annals. In them only such facts and cir- 
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cumstances are given as are required for a 
basis to the lessons of heavenly wisdom 
that are to be taught. All other things are 
omitted, being passed over in silence. 

Hence on the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, the Jewish authorities, finding 
the importance of a more complete history, 
caused these chronicles to be compiled 
from the various early records of their 
people. The greater part, therefore, was 
written long after the events took place. 
They cover the same period traversed by 
certain books of the Word. Thus, after a 
brief and imperfect genealogy, beginning 
with Adam, the first Book of Chronicles 
runs parallel to the two Books of Samuel; 
while the second of Chronicles is parallel to 
the two Books of Kings, with an addition 
extending to the end of the captivity, and 
having in some of its chapters, as believed 
by many, genealogical references to a gen- 
eration or so beyond. It contains also 
several extracts from the Books of Kings. 

These records are confined to the king- 
dom of Judah, not including the kingdom 
of Israel. They supply us with much 
additional information concerning those 
times, giving many interesting particulars 
in the history of the Jewish Church, illus- 
trating passages of the Word, and enabling 
us to understand attendant circumstances 
of events related in the Word better than 
we otherwise should. They also bear an 
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important confirmatory testimony to the 
books of the Word. They do not claim 
**open vision," nor to be the result of imme- 
diate Divine communication, but they re- 
peatedly refer to the prophets who were in 
those days as uttering "the Word of the 
Lord." They are not quoted in the Gos- 
pels, as are "the Law and the Prophets," 
and critics generally are agreed that their 
historical statements are not always so 
thoroughly accurate as are those of the 
Books of Samuel and Kings. 

Their author is not absolutely known ; 
numerous conjectures have been hazarded 
on the subject. The oldest tradition is 
that they were compiled by Ezra. This 
was the common Jewish belief; and nothing 
has really been discovered tending to over- 
throw it. The probability is that what he 
did not write himself was done under his 
immediate supervision ; and if not entirely 
completed by him, may have been finished 
by Nehemiah. They bear evidence of hav- 
ing been prepared as an historical introduc- 
tion to the Book of Ezra. 

4. EZRA. 

We come now to a very interesting period 
of Jewish history — the return from the 
Babylonish captivity and the building of 
the second temple. The events narrated in 
the Book of Ezra are spread over a period 
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of about eighty years, under the reigns of 
the following Persian monarchs : — 

ACCESSION B.C. YEARS. MONTHS. 



I. 

2. 
3. 


Cyrus .... 536 
Cambyses . . . 529 
Magus, or Pseudo 
Smerdis . . . 522 


. 7 • 
. 7 . 

. . 


. 

• 5 

. 7 


4. 

5. 


Darius Hystaspis . 521 
Xerxes .... 485 


.36 . 

.21 . 


. 
. 


6. 


Artaxerxes (in the 
eighth year of 
whose reign the 
records of Ezra 








ceased) . . . 464 


. 8 . 


. 



80 o 

The records ending 456 B.C. Ezra, the 
Scribe and priest, was a remarkable person- 
age. Raised up by Divine Providence to 
perform an apostolic work for his people, 
the Church and the sacred Scriptures, at a ^ 
peculiar crisis of their history, he appears 
to have been largely endowed with the gifts 
of the Spirit. He stands out in bold relief, 
marking an important era in the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of his people. He is supposed 
to have been bom at Babylon, and was a 
lineal descendant from Phinehas, the son of 
Aaron. He is described as being " a ready 
Scribe of the law of Moses," "a Scribe of 
the words of the commandments of the 
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Lord and of his statutes to Israel," and "a 
Scribe of the law of the God of heaven." 

We are told by Josephus that he was 
high-priest of the Jews that were left in 
Babylon, and was held in universal esteem 
on account of his righteousness and virtue. 

The first two verses of his book are 
nearly verbatim the same as the last two of 
the second of Chronicles, while the history 
is a continuation of that of the Chronicles. 
The first six chapters contain a record of 
events at Babylon towards the close of the 
exile ; the favors bestowed upon the Jews 
by the Persian kings ; the decree of Cyrus, 
536 B.C., for the rebuilding of the temple; 
the expedition of Zerubbabel and Joshua to 
Jerusalem for that purpose, 535 B.C.; the 
interruption of the work ; the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah ; the resumption of 
the work and final dedication of the temple 
in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspis, 515 
B.C. Between this and the second part 
considerable time intervenes. 

The second portion — the last four chap- 
ters — contains the personal history of the 
migration of Ezra to Palestine, in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
457 B.C. He appears to have risen to great 
influence with that monarch, and was sent 
by him and his counsellors "to inquire 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the law of his God which was in his 
hand, and to carry the silver and gold 
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which the king and his counsellors freely 
offered unto the God of Israel." This 
desire of the Persian rulers to have the 
worship at Jerusalem restored, is a very 
interesting circumstance, being prompted 
mainly, no (Jo^bt, by a wish to avert any 
Divine judgments which might be the 
result of neglecting it. Probably they en- 
tertained a real belief in the Divinity of 
Jehovah, for we read at the conclusion of 
the decree, "Whatsoever is commanded by 
the God of heaven, let it be diligently done 
for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the 
realm of the king and his sons ? " 

Ezra was a little over four months on his 
way, and the narrative covers about a year 
after his arrival, when it terminates 
abruptly. In Nehemiah viii. we read that, 
on the occasion of titie celebration of the 
feast of the seventh month, that of Ingather- 
ing or Tabernacles, subsequently to Nehe- 
miah's numbering of the people, Ezra was 
requested to bring the Book of the Law of 
Moses, and that he read therein standing 
upon a pulpit of wood, which raised him 
above all the people. The accounts of this 
scene, as given both by Nehemiah and 
Josephus, are very affecting. At what 
period it occurred is not quite certain. 
Josephus says that it was at a time twelve 
years later than the close of the Book of 
Ezra, and on the occasion of a second visit 
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to Jerasalem. It is generally believed that 
Ezra returned to Babylon soon after the 
date of the last entries in his book, to 
resume his position at the Persian court, 
and that at some subsequent period he 
visited Jerusalem again. But the subject is 
involved in some obscurity. Some accounts 
say that he died at Jerusalem. The Tal- 
mudic statement is that he died at Zam- 
zumu, a town on the Tigris, on his way from 
Jerusalem to Susa, the Persian capital, to 
consult with Artaxerxes about the affairs of 
the Jews. A large tomb or mausoleum, said 
to be his, is shown on the Tigris, twenty 
miles above its junction with the Euphrates. 
Jewish tradition attributes to Ezra the 
formation of the Old Testament Canon, the 
introduction of the present square Hebrew 
character, with the punctuation and accen- 
tuation of the text. ^In this he had the 
assistance of some hundred and twenty 
priests and learned men, associated with 
him, and known in history as the Great 
Synagogue, He must be regarded, however, 
as simply approving the Canon of the Word 
as it existed before his day, and then as 
collecting and adding such books of the 
Word as were written after those of the 
former prophets, except Malachi, and then 
adding, in a separate department, the 
Kethubim^ or "other writings," which were 
confirmatory of the Word, and required to 
elucidate it, as well as to throw light on 
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numerous points of Jewish history, and 
giving us a better understanding of the 
Hebrew language. 

Ezra did not claim " open vision," nor 
did he pretend to have an immediate com- 
munication from the Most High; but he 
bears testimony (Chap. v. i, 2) to the fact 
that the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
did have such communications, and conse- 
quently proclaimed the Word of the Lord 
in those days. That he was the author of 
this book which bears his name there is no 
vreasonable doubt. 

The Canon of the Word as it existed just 
before Ezra's time, is given us authorita- 
tively in the Book of Zechariah, each book 
having been added by the high priest and 
those in authority with him, chronologically, 
as it was produced. Thus the prophet 
(Chap. i. 4) says to the people, "Be ye not 
as your fathers, unto whom the Former 
Prophets have cried." Again, vii. 7, 
" Should ye not hear the words which the 
Lord hath cried by the Former Prophets, 
when Jerusalem was inhabited and in pros- 
perity?" . . . And still more fully in vii. 
12: "Yea, they made their hearts as an 
adamant stone, lest they should hear The 
Law, and the words which the Lord of hosts 
hath sent in His Spirit by the Former 
Prophets." 

The phrase Former Prophets we know had 
a definite application, and meant the Books 
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of Joshua, Judges, the two of Samuel, and 
the two of Kings. These immediately fol- 
lowed the Law. The Bible of that day, 
therefore, was like ours, with the exception 
of Ruth, up to the close of the second Book 
of Kings, where it ended. The Psalms, 
meanwhile, were mostly circulated on sep- 
arate leaves, and used as the hymns of the 
sanctuary. 

The business of Ezra and his coadjutors, 
therefore, was to collect the Psalms into one 
book ; add the remainder of the prophets, 
except Malachi, to the books of the Word ; 
and then to follow them with a collection 
of " other writings '' which they deemed it 
useful and important to preserve. These, 
as we have partly already seen, were Job, 
Ruth, First and Second Chronicles, Ezra, 
Esther, Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and 
Ecclesiastes. The Book of Malachi was 
added to the Word, and the Book of Nehe- 
miah to the Kethubim^ at a later period. 

$. NEHEMIAH. 

The record contained in this book follows 
so directly the line of events narrated in 
that of Ezra, that the two have frequently 
been treated as parts of one book. It con- 
tinues the history of the returning colony 
of Jews after the captivity. Nehemiah may 
not improperly be called the second Apostle 
of the Restoration. He carried forward to 
a later stage the administrative work com- 
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menced by Zerubbabel and Joshua, and 
continued by Ezra. His ancestry is not 
known, except that, as stated in the begin- 
ning of his- book, he was "the son of 
Hachaliah." Some of the early references 
speak of him as a priest. This, however, 
appears to have been a mistake. It is now 
generally believed that he belonged to the 
princely line of Judah ; and at the time he 
comes into view was in' public life, and 
high in favor at the Persian court, being 
cup-bearer to the king in the palace at 
Shushan. 

Twelve years subsequent to the close 
of Ezra's narrative, in the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.C. 444, the 
desolate and depressed condition of his 
brethren in the colony at Jerusalem having 
come to his ears, he was filled with so much 
sadness of heart that the king was moved 
to inquire the cause. This resulted in his 
being sent with a commission as Tirshatha, 
or civil governor, to repair the walls which 
had partly fallen down, and "to seek the 
welfare of the children of Israel." He 
arrived in Jerusalem the same year, and 
remained there twelve years, till B.C. 432, 
setting in order the affairs of the common- 
wealth and promoting the public good. As 
we have already seen, Ezra accompanied 
him on this expedition, being engaged in 
the priestly and literary portions of the 
work. 
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After this successful administration of 
twelve years, having restored order and 
prosperity, he returned to Persia in the 
thirty-second year of King Artaxerxes, re- 
suming his connection with the coupt. 
After an absence of nearly nine years from 
Jerusalem, hearing of the need of his pres- 
ence there, he returned with a second com- 
mission from the same king, given in the 
last year of his reign, e.g. 424 ; after which 
he remained there at his post, dying at 
Jerusalem at an advanced age, at or near 
B.C. 405. 

The book naturally falls into three divi- 
sions. The^rj/ gives the history of repair- 
ing the walls, the repression of usury, and 
the opposition they encountered from their 
enemies ; Chaps, i. to vi. To this, in Chap, 
vii., is appended a genealogical list, which 
is nearly a reproduction of that given in 
Ezra ii. 

The second division. Chaps. viil.-x.. con- 
tains the interesting account, already alluded 
to, of the public reading of the Law by Ezra, 
and the renewal of the national covenant 
with Jehovah through the signature and 
seal of the princes, priests, and Levites, in 
their own behalf and that of the people. 

The third division, Chaps, xi.-xiii., con- 
tains, besides some genealogical lists, an 
account of the measures taken by Nehemiah 
and the princes to increase the number of 
residents in Jerusalem, of the solemn dedi- 
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cation of the walls of Jerusalem, and of the 
rectification of certain abuses which had 
crept in partly during Nehemiah's absence 
in Persia. 

The book was, no doubt, mainly written 
by Nehemiah towards the close of his life, 
during his second residence at Jerusalem. 
Some portions were undoubtedly compila- 
tions, from sources similar to those made 
use of in the Books of Chronicles ; nor is it 
impossible that a few names may have been 
added to the genealogical lists by a later 
hand than that of Nehemiah. 

The book does not claim to be a Divine 
communication or a "Word of the Lord," 
but simply "The words of Nehemiah, the 
son of Hachaliah " ; and is not quoted as 
of Divine authority in the New Testament, 
or in any book of the Word. The author 
seems to have been gifted with a highly 
prayerful spirit, with a firm reliance on the 
God of Israel ; to have been deeply imbued 
with the form of piety known to the Jewish 
Church, and to have been zealous for the 
Law as contained in the Books of Moses. 
And he was raised up by Divine Providence 
to do an important public work for his 
Church and people. 

6. ESTHER. 

The author of this book is entirely un- 
known. The opinions put forth as to the 
person who wrote it, both by ancient and 
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modem scholars, are so purely conjectural, 
having so little to recommend them, it is 
not worth while to cite them. 

The scene of the narrative is laid far 
away from Judea, even beyond Babylon, 
at Shushan, the seat of the Persian mon- 
archs; and relates to the Jews in Persia. 
Esther was a damsel of the tribe of Benja- 
min, born during the exile, and whose 
family did not avail itself of the permission 
to return to Palestine under the edict of 
Cyrus. Her parents dying while she was 
yet a child, she was brought up by her 
Uncle Mordecai. Ahasuerus, the reign- 
ing king, having divorced his queen, his 
choice fell next on Esther, on account of 
her great beauty. Her Jewish origin was 
at the time unknown ; and hence, when she 
avowed it to the king, she seemed to be 
included in the doom of extirpation which 
a royal edict had pronounced against all 
the Jews of the empire. This circumstance 
enabled her to turn the royal indignation 
upon Haman, the chief minister of the 
king, whose resentment against Mordecai 
had moved him to obtain this cruel edict 
from the king. The law not allowing the 
king to recall a decree once issued, the 
Jews were authorized to defend themselves 
if attacked, and so, as it was known the 
mind of the king had changed, the worst 
consequences of the decree were averted. 
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To celebrate this deliverance, the Jews es- 
tablished the yearly feast of Purim. 

The historical difficulties of this book 
have occasioned much controversy and 
embarrassment. Its exact date has been a 
matter of uncertainty, as it is not known 
what Persian monarch is meant by Ahasuerus 
in the book, there not being any king of 
that name in the Persian annals. Several 
different reigns have been suggested by 
different critics as the probable one. On 
the whole, it is generally believed that all 
the circumstances are best fitted to the 
time and character of Xerxes the Great; 
though little or nothing has yet been 
gleaned from profane history to corroberate 
the statements of the book. Its simple and 
minute narration of events, however, carries 
with it a strong presumption of its truth and 
authenticity. It was certainly believed to 
be a true history by all the Jews very soon 
after its composition, and has been highly 
valued by them ever since. It is among 
the last of the books of the Jewish Church 
that were written in Hebrew ; and this cir- 
cumstance, that it was composed in the 
ancient tongue, has probably led to a higher 
estimate being placed upon it in all quar- 
ters than would have obtained if it had 
been found only in the Greek. 

As is well known, not only does it not 
lay any claim to being a Divine utterance, 
but the name of God, or the existence of a 
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Supreme Being, is not so much as alluded 
to in its pages. The entire absence of any 
religious or pious sentiment has attracted 
the comments of scholars in all ages, and 
throughout there have been numerous- 
critics, Jewish and Christian, who would 
give it a low place in the Canon, or class 
it among the apocryphal writings. It is 
never quoted in the New Testament, nor 
referred to in any book of the Word. A 
good, moral lesson is supposed to be drawn 
from the Providential rescue of the Jews 
from threatened destruction, and the just 
retribution which fell upon the head of the 
unscrupulous and cruel Haman. If we 
place it in the reign of Xerxes, its date 
would be about 470 b. c. Another valuable 
use of this book is, that it affords us addi- 
tional facilities for acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, — the language in 
which the Divine Word of the Old Testa- 
ment was written. 

7. PROVERBS. 

This collection is divided into five parts, 
or books. The first comprises the first 
nine chapters, having the title, "The Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, the son of David, King of 
Israel." Verses 2, 3, and 4 of the first 
chapter contain a short preface or introduc- 
tion, setting forth the object of the book to 
be to impart instruction and knowledge in 
the things of genuine wisdom. It consists 
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of a series of discourses containing religious 
instruction in the form of earnest and fatherly 
exhortations addressed to the young. 

The second part commences with the tenth 
chapter, ending with the twenty-fourth, and 
is entitled "The Proverbs of Solomon." 
The first section of this part, ending Chap, 
xxii. 16, consists of proverbs strictly so 
called, each verse constituting a separate 
maxim of heavenly wisdom for the regula- 
tion of the life, having little or no connec- 
tion with each other. In the remaining 
section, xxii. 17 to end of xxiv., the form of 
somewhat more continuous discourse is re- 
sumed. The third part consists of five 
chapters, xxv.-xxix., to which is prefixed 
the superscription, "These are also the 
Proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah copied out." These are ex- 
pressed mostly in detached maxims, like 
the first section of the second part. 

Thtjourth part constitutes chapter thirty, 
and is headed, "The words of Agur, the 
son of Jakeh,-^ the prophecy (or proverbial 
saying); the man spake unto Ithiel, even 
unto Ithiel and Ucal." 

TYieJifth part is the thirty-first chapter, 
purporting to be, "The words of King 
Lemuel, the prophecy (or proverbial say- 
ing) that his mother taught him." 

The last two fragments appear to have 
been added as a kind of appendix to the 
original or main book. 
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From this examination it appears that 
this Book of Proverbs, like the Book of 
Psalms, was formed gradually, or received 
additions at several successive periods. 
The first part, undoubtedly prepared for 
preservation by Solomon himself, must have 
been written as early as about 1000 b. c. 
The second part, consisting also of proverbs 
either uttered or approved by Solomon, 
appears to have been added not long after ; 
perhaps in the lifetime of Solomon or soon 
after his decease. The third part, as we 
are told, was collected and added by the 
Scribes and literary men employed by King 
Hezekiah, nearly three hundred years after 
the death of Solomon, or about b. c. 700. 
When the last two fragments were added is 
quite uncertain. It may have been in the 
time of Ezra, about b. c. 450 ; but we do 
not possess any knowledge concerning either 
Agur or Lemuel. There is no king of the 
latter name belonging to Judah or Israel, 
and so it is not known to what country he 
belonged or in what age he lived. The 
Septuagint version does not contain the 
words of Agur, and omits the first nine 
verses of the sayings attributed to the mo- 
ther of King Lemuel. 

From a perusal of its pages we discover 
that the book does not claim to be a " Word 
of the Lord," but the words of several differ- 
ent men, two of them entirely unknown to 
us. In regard, however, to Solomon, the 
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author of the main portion, we have some 
very important testimony. In addition to 
being a son of David and king in Jeru- 
salem, we read also, I. Kings iv. 29-32, that 
"God gave Solomon wisdom and under- 
standing exceeding much *^ ; ... " And 
Solomon\s wisdom excelled all the wisdom 
of all the children of the east country, and 
all the wisdom of Egypt." Though in its 
prophetic meaning this language was in- 
tended to apply to that "Greater than 
Solomon" who was to come into. the world, 
yet in an historical sense it must have been 
literally true of the king, as we read farther, 
that "he spake three thousand proverbs." 
We know, also, I. Kings ix. 2, that . the 
Lord appeared twice to Solomon, and some 
of his utterances in connection with the 
dedication "of the Temple are incorporated 
into a book of the Word. We may believe, 
therefore, that the sayings of his contained 
in the Book of Proverb's are the result of a 
high degree of apostolic inspiration, — the 
inspiration that comes by influx. They are 
maxims of "wisdom, justice and judgment, 
and equity," of the utmost value for the 
practical regulation of the life, deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the Law and the 
prophets, and analogous to the stirring ad- 
monitions with respect to charity and faith, 
and the duties of the Christian life, con- 
tained in the Apostolical Epistles of the New 
Testament. 
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The fonn of composition in this book is 
poetical, and one of its most interesting 
features is the evidence which it gives of 
being largely influenced by "the wisdom 
of the ancients," by traditionary sentiments 
handed down from the ancient Word, or, 
like Job, partaking of the style and princi- 
ples of the literature of the Ancient Church. 
It abounds in correspondences, or highly 
figurative passages, where moral truths are 
set forth by physical images. That Solo- 
mon himself was an admirer and student of 
such portions of that ancient literature as 
remained in his day, is clear from the open- 
ing passage of this book, where he says 
(verses 5, 6) : — 

"A wise man will hear, and will increase 
learning ; and a man of understanding shall 
attain unto wise counsels ; to understand a 
proverb^ and the interpretation ; the wards of 
the wise^ and their dark sayings.** That is, 
sayings having hidden meanings. A single 
example will afford an illustration, both of 
its poetical style and its symbolical mode 
of speaking. Chapter nine begins : — 

" Wisdom hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars, 
She hath killed her beasts, 
She hath mingled her wine, 
She hath furnished her table, 
She hath sent forth her maidens, 
She crieth upon the highest places of the city, 
Whoso is simple let him turn in hither. 
Come, eat of my bread, 
And drink of the wine I have mingled." 
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The whole chapter continues in similar 
style. The first part, which, as we have 
seen, is more peculiarly Solomon's own im- 
mediate preparation, is more completely 
imbued with this style than the remainder 
of the book. In I. Samuel xxiv. 12, 13, 
there occurs a quotation going to show that 
that ancient religious literature was still 
cultivated and studied in the earlier days 
of the kingdom of Israel : — 

"The Lord judge between me and thee, 
and the Lord avenge me of thee \ but my 
hand shall not be upon thee : as saith the 
proverb of the ancients^ — 

* Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked : 
But my hand shall not be upon thee.* " 

The oriental nations were always fond of 
the hieroglyphic style, of parables, enigmas, 
allegories, riddles, and pithy sayings, and 
this 'mode of writing was employed in the 
most remote ages ; consequently such com- 
positions constitute the largest part of the 
literature of the early nations. And many 
learned Christian critics maintain that 
many of the maxims of the Book of Prov- 
erbs were taken from that more ancient 
literature. 

This book, though not referred to in the 
Gospels, is quoted four times in the Apos- 
tolical Epistles ; Rom. xii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 
5, 6; I. Pet. iv. 8 ; I. Thess. v. 15. , 
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8. ECCLESIASTES ; OR, THE PREACHER. 

The Hebrew name is Koheleth^ of which 
the above title is simply a translation. The 
book purports to have been written by 
Solomon. This is implied both in the 
heading, verse i, and in verse 12. Such 
was the general opinion of early times, and 
that it was composed in his old age, when 
the follies of the world had become more 
apparent to him, and when more mature 
reflection had brought him into a state of 
repentance for some of his own errors and 
idolatries. 

Many modem commentators of good 
standing, however, such as Grotius, Heng- 
stenberg, Kiel, and others, interpret the 
first verse of the book as meaning not that 
Solomon was the author, but that the writer 
assumed to speak in his name, that monarch 
being to the Jews the personification of 
wisdom. A number of arguments for its 
being of later date than the time of Solo- 
mon are supposed to be found in some of 
its peculiarities of style and language. 
Many of these, however, have melted away 
on closer examination ; and although the 
opinion is still common among the best' 
writers that Solomon was not the author, 
yet there is really no proof sufiicient to 
overthrow the ancient opinion. The book 
is of equal value whoever wrote it. 

The object of the book is to inculcate 
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the emptiness and transitory character of 
worldly things, when sought for merely on 
their own account ; and that true wisdom, 
as well as permanent happiness, is to be 
found only in obedience to the Creator, 
and in works of righteousness and charity. 
It is imbued with a deeply religious spirit, 
and many of its inculcations are conveyed 
in a condensed and sententious form like 
that found in the Book of Proverbs. The 
first six chapters are employed principally 
in setting forth the vanity of earthly things, 
while the last six are devoted to exhorta- 
tions to rely on the rulings of Providence, 
and to seek the true happiness by a right- 
eous life. It calls upon the young to 
"Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth" (xii. i), and briefly sums up 
the lessons it would communicate in the 
following impressive and remarkable words : 
" Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter : Fear God and keep His command- 
ments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil." 

It is not quoted in the New Testament, 
but Has always been placed in the sacred 
Canon among the Kethubim^ or books of 
the second class. 
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9. THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

The title which the book itself gives is 
" The Song of Songs, which is Solomon's." 
It is also frequently called Canticles^ a term 
having essentially the same meaning as 
"Song of Songs." This title is supposed 
to have been given it to indicate its supe- 
rior excellence. Its authorship by Solomon, 
and its proper place in the canon, among 
the KethubiMy have been maintained with 
almost entire unanimity from the first. It 
is a highly finished poem; by some it is 
supposed to consist of a collection of differ- 
ent idyls or odes, but it seems rather to be 
a series of descriptive pictures, all having 
reference to one continuous theme. 

No book of the Old Testament has pro- 
duced so much comment with respect to 
its object and interpretation. " It has been 
in all ages a matter of dispute, whether 
we are to seek for any hidden or occult 
meaning under the envelope of the literal 
and obvious sense." And it is curious that 
some who are unwilling to admit of any- 
thing but a literal sense in the Scriptures in 
general, are ready to allow a double or 
allegorical sense to this poem. One large 
class of critics believe it to be " an allegory 
founded on facts." Another school of 
learned Lutheran commentators maintain 
that I* the book is a simple allegory, having 
no historical base whatever," but speaking 
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"under figures," and that "there exists no 
double sense whatever, but its primary 
sense is its only sense, and this primary 
sense is entirely of a spiritual character.'* 

To many minds the latter part of this 
proposition would seem to destroy the 
effect of the first. The cause of this con- 
fusion and difference of understanding with 
respect to the object and meaning of the 
book, arises from the fact that in it Solomon 
has adopted the ancient style of writing 
which we have already mentioned as pre- 
vailing to some extent in Job and Proverbs, 
namely, that of speaking by Correspond- 
ences, exhibiting spiritual things by natural 
images. Each expression thus involving 
a twofold ideay a spiritual truth clothed in a 
natural figure, has tended to confuse the 
minds of those who were predetermined to 
find in it only one line of thought. 

On the whole, the main line of opinion, 
both Jewish and Christian, has always run 
very near the truth in relation to it, namely, 
that under the representation of earthly 
marriage and its love, the spiritual or 
heavenly marriage is treated of. The 
figure or representation, familiar to the 
Jewish mind, as to that of the Ancient 
Church, appears in this instance to have 
been borrowed by Solomon from the forty- 
fifth Psalm; where the spiritual conjunction 
of the Lord with His Church is compared 
to a marriage ; and more fully developed in 
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the prophets, and in the New Testament. 
Although Solomon employs this representa- 
tive mode of expression, the book neither 
claims to be an immediate communication 
from Jehovah, nor possesses that continuous 
indwelling Divine sense which character- 
ises a "Word of the Lord." It is not 
quoted in the New Testament. 



XXYI,— The Apocrypha* 

In many of our English Bibles there is 
found a collection of writings placed by 
themselves, between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, having the above title. Its con- 
tents are, i. Two Books of Esdras; 2, 
Tobit; 3, Judith; 4, Additions to the 
Book of Esther ; 5, The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon ; 6, Ecclesiasticus ; 7, Baruch and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah ; 8, Additions to the 
Book of Daniel; 9, The Prayer of Manas- 
ses ; 10, The Books of the Maccabees. 
The term Apocrypha signifies what is hidden 
or secret. How it came to be associated 
with these works is doubtful. The most 
probable opinion appears to be that it grew 
out of the terminology of certain heathen 
sects, whose doctrines being "mysteries" 
were kept secret^ together with the books 
containing them. 

The date of several of these books is 
very uncertain. They are all later than the 
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time of Malachi, when the succession of 
prophets ceased, and some of them no 
doubt are as late as the second or third 
century after Christ. Most of them, written 
from 300 to 100 years B.C., though not 
inspired, are authentic annals, narrating 
interesting portions of later Jewish history. 
Others seem to be little better than pure 
fictions. Some of them were originally 
written in Hebrew, but none have been 
preserved to us except in the Greek. 
They were never admitted into the Hebrew 
Canon by the Jews of Palestine. When, 
however, the Alexandrine Jews came to 
prepare the Septuagint version, translating 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, they 
ardded to them, also, as many of these 
Greek books as had then been written, 
without, however, claiming for them equal 
inspiration. In this form they passed over 
into the Christian Church. They were not 
regarded as any part of the Word, but as 
** ecclesiastical books,'' which might be 
usefully read for the edification of the 
Churches. Some of the Fathers of that 
early time made a threefold distinction in 
the sacred books, namely: i, "The Per- 
fect" (that is, the Law and Prophets or 
**Word"); 2, **The Middle" (that is, the 
Kethubim)\ 3, "The Imperfect" (namely, 
these Apocryphal books). 

At the Council of Hippo, a.d. 393, these 
"ecclesiastical books" were formally in- 
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eluded in the catalogue or canon of sacred 
books. The Eastern, or Greek and Rus- 
sian Churches, also include them in their 
catalogues, but are in the habit of discrimi- 
nating between different degrees of inspira- 
tion and authority. At the Reformation, 
the Protestant Churches unanimously re- 
jected these books altogether from the 
sacred canon, and for just reasons. The 
Romish Church, on the other hand, at the 
Council of Trent, added this to her other 
errors: that she declared them, except 
Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, as 
belonging to the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
pronouncing an anathema on all who should 
hold a contrary opinion. 

In the collection which has come down 
to us, there appear but two Books of Mac- 
cabees. There are extant, however, five 
such books, the third and fourth, written 
also in Greek, and a fifth, preserved only in 
Arabic. Though of no authority to the 
Christian believer, it is of interest to the 
student of Biblical literature to have a 
knowledge of them. And we should be 
thankful to the Lord that in this day He 
has given us light whereby we may discrim- 
inate truly between a veritable "Word of 
the Lord," and the writings of pious men. 
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XXTII*— Ancient Versions and Commentaries* > 

I. The Samaritan Pentateuch, This was 
a copy of the Law, written in the ancient 
Hebrew, supposed to have been made for 
the use of the northern tribes, and to hav6 
been retained by them when the ten tribes 
revolted and became the kingdom of Israel. 
Thus, from the constant references made in 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles to 
Israel's departure from the Law, with occa- 
sional obedience to it, it is generally under- 
stood that Israel, like Judah, had its 
authentic and public copy of the Law 
deposited at its capital city. It is usually 
believed, too, that this copy was in the 
hands of the priest referred to in II. Kings 
xvii. 27, 28, whom the King of Assyria 
sent to Samaria to instruct the people " in 
the manner of the God of the land'*; and 
who came, consequently, " and taught them 
how they should fear the Lord." 

This copy of the Pentateuch is repeat- 
edly referred to by the early Christian 
Fathers — Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, . 
Jerome, and others — as existing in their 
day. For a thousand years it was supposed 
to have been lost. But in a.d! 16 16, a 
copy of it was discovered in the East and 
sent to Paris ; since then several other 
manuscripts of it have been recovered, and 
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it is now added, in a kind of Appendix to 
most editions of the modern Polyglot 
Bibles. In its chronology, and in a few 
other readings, it differs a little from the 
Hebrew text. The differences, however, 
^re very slight, and as it is quite uncertain 
through whose hands the modern copies 
have come, critics are not disposed to allow 
its authority to be so good as that of the 
Hebrew text. In many places it agrees 
most nearly with the Septuagint. 

2. The Septuagint. This is the oldest 
version of the Holy Scriptures made in any 
language other than Hebrew. It is a trans- 
lation of them into Greek, by a number of 
learned Jews of Alexandria, in Egypt, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, between 
300 and 250 B.C., under the auspices and 
probably at the expense of that monarch. 
The name is the Latin word for seventy^ so 
applied as a round number in place of 
seventy-two^ the number of rabbis or schol- 
ars said to have been employed upon it. 
The number, however, is uncertain, as is 
also the number of years occupied in its 
execution. It is believed to have been 
made for the great Alexandrian Library. 

It possesses many points of interest. 
Having been made before the Christian era, 
it affords us much information in regard to 
the meaning which learned Jews of that 
time attached to different portions of their 
Scriptures, thus lending us their aid in 
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coming to an understanding of them. In 
making this collection of sacred writings 
for the king to place in his public library, 
the translators added to them also those 
other books, called the Apocrypha, which, 
being already in Greek, did not need trans- 
lation. This, no doubt, was done for the 
easier reference of Gentile readers. 

It was not long before copies of this ver- 
sion were made and circulated through the 
Roman provinces where Greek was spoken. 
The Jews of. Palestine, too, where Greek 
was largely spoken, very early availed them- 
selves of the use of this version, and it is 
an interesting fact that a large part of the 
quotations from the Old Testament, made 
in the New, are also from it, showing its 
employment by the Apostles and early 
Christians ; while the Hebrew manuscripts 
employed in its preparation must have been 
several centuries older than any now in 
possession of Christendom. Through all 
the early centuries of Christianity this ver- 
sion of the Old Testament was the only 
one the Church possessed; and the three 
great manuscripts of Europe, now so highly 
prized by Biblical scholars as the oldest 
and most reliable we have, are copies of 
this version. These are, the Codex Vati- 
canus, at Rome ; the Codex Alexandrinus, in 
the British Museum, London; and the 
Codex Sinaiticus^ in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg. The Roman Catholics take 
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this version as the foundation for their 
Bible, including the books of the Apocry- 
pha in it. Protestant scholars, since the 
Reformation, however, have preferred to go 
immediately to the original Hebrew, and 
so get the more direct utterances of the 
Divine Word. 

3. The Talmud, The name is derived 
from a word signifying doctrine; and is the 
term applied by the Jews to the steady and 
authentic tradition of their nation. It is 
maintained by the Jewish writers that in ad- 
dition to the written Law, the Pentateuch, 
Moses gave also many oral directions to the 
priests and elders as to how the provisions 
of the Law were to be carried out in detail, 
and applied to their varying wants. iThis 
body of directions continued to be handed 
down orally until the wants of the people 
made it necessary that it should be written. 
The original text, so written down, is now 
called the Mishna, But as the Mishna 
itself at length became very ancient, and 
the conditions of Jewish society underwent 
great changes, two important commentaries 
on the Mishna have growji up in modem 
times. These are called Gemarcts, One 
is the Babylonian Gemara, the other the 
Jerusalem. They both originated some- 
where about the third or fourth century of 
the Christian era. Of course the original 
Mishna is by far the most important, but 
the term Talmud is now commonly applied 
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to the whole collection ; and contains those 
rules and institutions by which, in addition 
to the Old Testament, the conduct of the 
nation is regulated. It embodies both the 
civil and ecclesiastical law of the people. 
Whatever, besides the written Law, is obli- 
gatory upon them, is here written out. The 
modes in which their several duties are to 
be carried out are explained, cases of con- 
science cleared up, doubtful questions an- 
swered, and precepts given with great 
particularity in regard to all the conduct 
of life. As a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, and illustrating Jewish customs, it 
has interest for Christian scholars. 

4. The Targums, These are versions, 
translations, or paraphrases of the Hebrew 
Scriptures made in the Chaldean language, 
for the use of the Jewish people after the 
return from the captivity, and for those who 
remained in Babylonia. The word Targum 
means interpretation^ or version. The origin 
of these paraphrases or interpretations may 
be traced to what is said in Nehemiah 
viii. 3, 7, 8 ; and xiii. 24. From these we 
learn that the greater portion of the common 
people had, during the captivity, lost the 
use of the ancient language in which the 
Law and the Prophets were written, and 
spoke only the Chaldee dialect. Hence it 
became necessary in the public reading of 
the Scriptures for the reader to interpret as 
he went along, " giving the sense " of such 
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words or phrases as were not likely to be 
understood, in a dialect which was familiar 
to the masses and the younger portion of 
the people. At first the practice was main- 
tained orally. But the importance of care 
and fixed rules in regard to it, required at 
length that a continuous and authorized 
interpretation should be written out. Hence 
the Targums, 

It is an interesting and note-worthy fact 
that the more ancient Targums — the most 
important being written before the Christian 
era — are all on the books of the Word, — 
the Law and the Prophets, and none of them 
on writings of the other class. 

These are four in number, namely, i, 
that of Onkelos; 2, that of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan; 3, the Jerusalem Targum; 4, 
that of Jonathan ben Uzziel. The first 
three are on the Five Books of Moses, 
the fourth is on the prophets, excepting 
David and Daniel, from Joshua to Malachi. 

{a) Onkelos. This is by far the best as 
well as the oldest of the Targums. The 
style is said to be pure, approaching that of 
Ezra, and the Chaldee portions of Daniel. 
It follows the original very closely, nearly 
word for word. An interesting feature of 
thisVork, as illustrating the state of thought 
in the pious and intelligent Jewish mind of 
that period, is its manner of rendering the 
language of appearances^ or the figurative 
expressions of the letter. The author 
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seems inclined to paraphrase them, giving 
them a moral or spiritual meaning. Such 
passages, for instance, as describe God as 
possessed of human attributes, or acting 
from human feelings,, as repenting, griev- 
ing, hating, being angry, etc., are rendered 
into expressions more in accordance with 
the rational ideas which the writer enter- 
tained concerning the Heavenly Father. 
The words in Gen. viii. 21, "And Jehovah 
smelled a sweet savor;*' are rendered in 
the Targum, "And Jehovah received the 
sacrifice with favor." Gen. xi. 5, "Jehovah 
went down to see," is rendered "Jehovah 
revealed Himself." 

While these are interesting as indicating 
the author's sentiments, and his endeavors 
to get at the higher meaning, still, as un- 
authorized changes in the letter of the 
Divine Word, they are not to be followed 
or commended. 

When Onkelos lived, is uncertain. The 
common Jewish tradition places him about 
the time of the destruction of the second 
temple. The Babylonian Talmud makes 
him a disciple of Hillel, who died 60 B.C. 
This Hillel was the grandfather of Gamaliel, 
instructor of the Apostle Paul. Some mod- 
ern scholars have maintained that this Tar- 
gum must have been written as late as a.d. 
125 to 175 ; but proof of this is wanting. 

(if) The next in age and in value is num- 
ber /^«r, the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel 
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on the Prophets, The accounts of this 
author's life are obscure. It is generally 
said that he was the most distinguished of 
HillePs eighty disciples, and colleague of 
Simon the Just, thus living not a long time 
before the birth of Christ. In the historical 
books, Joshua to Kings, this Targum is 
quite literal ; but in the prophets it is more 
paraphrastic and allegorical. The work is 
a useful help in studying the history of the 
Hebrew text. 

(c) The Jerusalem Targum and that of 
PseudO' Jonathan on the Pentateuch, We 
have placed these two together, as later 
criticism goes to show that they are essen- 
tially only different copies of one original 
text, with some variations. The original 
was also sometimes called the Targum of 
Palestine, It is written in the later dialect 
of the Jews who settled at Jerusalem, and 
in literary and critical value is below that 
of the other two. Its author is unknown, 
but it is understood to have been written 
sometime after the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

{d) Th^x^ 2irQ five oXh^x Targums, oi more 
or less repute among the Jews ; but all of 
later date and inferior value. They are on 
the Kethubim or Bagiographa, three of them 
on the Book of Esther^ and none of them 
on the Word, 

5. The Samaritan Version of the Penta- 
teuch. This is a translation of the Samar- 
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itan copy of the old Hebrew Pentateuch, 
into the more modern language in use by 
the Samaritans about the beginning of the 
Christian Age. It follows the ancient text 
word for word, and possesses much interest 
for scholars. It has many coincidences 
with the Targum of Onkelos. The present 
copies possessed in Europe are supposed 
to have some slight alterations, having 
passed through a variety of hands. This 
version is printed in the Paris Polyglot, 
and a later, corrected edition in the London 
Polyglot. 



XXVni,— Manner of Preserving the 
Scriptures in Ancient Times. 

At what period the oral transmission of 
Divine revelation ceased and writing began, 
is uncertain. It must, however, have been 
very early. Different nations would natu- 
rally reach the change in different ages. 
Among some peoples the oral method of 
transmitting literature has continued into 
historic times. 

The first writings appeared probably on 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
contiguous countries, including Palestine. 
The earliest writings, undoubtedly, as ex- 
pressed by Job (xix. 24), "were graven 
with a pen of iron," at first on tablets of 
clay, and afterwards on slabs of stone. 
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Some of these, made it is supposed nearly 
three thousand years B.C., are still pre- 
served, and can be deciphered and read. 
For the public or national records, large 
slabs of stone or baked clay tablets were 
used ; while for private purposes and large 
collections, like libraries, a series of clay 
tablets or thin tiles was employed, like 
successive pages of a book. The series 
relating to one subject were numbered, and 
placed in order together, practically fulfil- 
ing the offici of a modern volume or book. 
The writings of the ancient Chaldeans and 
Assyrians were frequently as fine as the 
largest type in our modern books, and 
would contain as much on a page. One of 
these ancient libraries, collected on the 
banks of the Tigris by one of the most 
powerful of Assyrian monarchs nine hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, having 
been recovered, is now in the British 
Museum, and many students are engaged 
in learning its contents. 

There can be no doubt that, as this was 
the usage of the nations of the Ancient 
Church, the Ancient Word was preserved 
in this manner, as also the other sacred 
writings or religious books of that time. 

Another mode which came in very early 
was that invented in Egypt. This consisted 
in employing leaves of the papyrus plant, 
laid together and compacted into a sub- 
stance not unlike our coarsest and strongest 
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paper. It was cut into broad strips and put 
on rollers, from which it was gradually un- 
rolled when wanted for use. This afforded 
a very durable material, and for many ages, 
in that early time, was exported from Egypt 
to various countries, and used very widely 
for literary purposes. A number of books 
written on this substance two thousand 
five hundred years before the Christian era, 
or one thousand years before the time of 
Moses, are still preserved in some of the 
museums of Europe, and retain a good 
degree of legibility. 

No doubt many of the books of the 
Ancient Church were preserved and cir- 
culated in this form. Probably the ancient 
manuscripts quoted and made use of by 
Moses were of this kind, he having been 
educated in the country and according to 
the manner of the Egyptians. 

With the Jewish Church another method 
came to be employed. The problem was 
to have the books in a portable form, to be 
easily carried about and stored ; and at the 
same time, being documents of the utmost 
value and importance, to have them pro- 
tected against destruction and decay. P'or 
this purpose a very tough and durable ma- 
terial had to be provided; and this was 
found in the skins of animals, so dried and 
prepared as to constitute a kind of rude but 
flexible leather. We learn firom the Book 
of Exodus, in the preparations for the 
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tabernacle, that the Israelites manufactured 
quantities of such leather in the desert 
from sheep, goat, and badger skins ; some 
of them as we read, being "dyed red." 
And when the time came for the things 
commanded by the Lord to Moses to be 
written, the material for their preservation 
was close at hand. 

How many of this most ancient style of 
manuscript are anywhere still in existence 
is unknown, but it is an interesting fact 
that two sUch, at least, are preserved in 
places where they are readily accessible to 
the curious and the learned. One of these 
is in the British Museum j a large double 
roll, containing the Pentateuch, in the old, 
square, Hebrew characters, without points 
or apices, written on brown African goat 
skins, forty in number, fastened together 
with thongs, the whole being eighty-nine 
feet in length by twenty-six inches in width, 
mounted on rollers. 

The other one, discovered by Dr. Buch- 
anan in the record-chest of a synagogue of 
black Jews in Malabar, in 1806, is in' the 
library of the University at Cambridge, 
England. Though not quite so perfect as 
the one described above, it yet measures 
sixteen yards in length, and consists of 
thirty-seven skins dyed red. Although these 
rolls are perhaps less than a thousand years 
old, it is believed they are nearly exact 
copies of the more ancient ones. And 
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there is little doubt that the copy of the 
Pentateuch left by Moses was put up in this 
manner, and that the Book of Joshua was 
added to it by fastening the skins on which 
it was written to "The Book of the Law" 
with thongs^ as the previous books had been 
fastened together. The language employed 
at the close of the Book of Joshua in rela- 
tion to it, implies this. 

In the later days of the Jewish Church, 
when arts among the Israelites had im- 
proved, as in the times of the kings, in 
those of the second temple, and subse* 
quently, the skins were somewhat more 
elaborately prepared, being in a form more 
nearly approaching our modern vellum or 
parchment. This parchment was prepared 
with great care, according to prescribed 
rules, and by the hands of Jews only. It 
must be made from the hides of none but 
"clean beasts," and fastened together by 
thongs of the same material. 

The writing was divided into columns, 
much like the pages of our modem books. 
Indeed, our pages are only a continuation 
of the ancient style. The length of these 
columns was usually twice their width, and 
in each manuscript were all of the same 
size, having the same number of lines. 
They had a stick or roller at each end, on 
one of which the manuscript was rolled up. 
When the roll was taken down for use, the 
reader unrolled from the full roller enough 
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to disclose the first column or two, which, 
when read, were rolled upon the empty 
roller, two more being unrolled from the 
first. And so he went on, unrolling before 
him, and rolling up the finished portion 
after him, till the book was completed. 

These rolls were done up in wrappers, 
sometimes of rich fabrics, and not unfre- 
quently were provided with ornamented 
metallic cases, or cases prepared of some 
stiff and durable material, and kept in a 
repository built expressly for them on the 
eastern side of the synagogue. 

It is one of these rolls or books which 
our Lord used when He went into the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth on the Sabbath day, and, 
going forward to the reading-desk, stood up 
to read. The scene is thus described in 
Luke; iv. 16-20: "And He came to Naza- 
reth, where He had been brought up ; and, 
- as His custom was, He went into the Syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for 
to read. And there was delivered unto 
Him the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. And 
when he had opened [unrolled] the Book, 
He found the place where it was written, — 

* The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
Because He hath annointed Me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor ; 

He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted ; 
To preach deliverance to the captives, 
And the recovery of sight to the blind ; 
To set at liberty them that are bruised : 
To preach the acceptable year of the Lord.' . 
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And He closed [rolled up] the Book, and He 
gave it again to the minister and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened upon Him." 

In modern Jewish synagogues the lower 
ends of the rollers, projecting beyond the 
bottom of the manuscript, are sharpened 
or pointed, and when the roll is placed in 
the repository it is made to stand upright 
upon these as on a pair oi feet, having a 
close cap drawn over its top, or head, to 
keep the dust from filtering into its folds 
from above. 
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Contemporaneous Ein^ of Jndah and Israel. 



B. C. 



JUDAH. 



Israel. 



975 
957 
955 
954 
952 
929 
928 
917 
914 

897 
896 
889 
885 
884 
878 

855 
840 
838 
824 
809 
772 
771 
760 
758 
757 
741 
729 
726 
721 



Rehoboam 

Abijah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat... . 

Jehoram 

Ahaziah 

Queen Athaliah 
Jehoash. 

Amaziah , 

Uzziah 

Jotham 

Ahaz 

Hezekiah 



Jeroboam. 



Nadab. 
Baasha. 
Elah. 

Zimri, Omri. 
Ahab. 

Ahaziah. 
Jehoram. 

Jehu. 

Jehoahaz. 

Jehoash. ' 

Jeroboam II. 

Zachariah. 

Shall um, Menanem. 

Pekahiah. 

Pekah. 



Hoshea. 

Samaria captured,and 
kingdom of Israel 
overthrown. 
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A Chronological Table^ 

showing the principal contemporary events 
in the history of other nations, in connec- 
tion with those of the Jewish annals, from 
the birth of Abraham to the appearance of 
the Lord in the world. 

\ Modem research has brought to light a 
vast array of facts going to show the great 
antiquity of the human race. So much of 
the field, however, remains still unexplored, 
it is at present altogether impossible to 
determine correctly the era of the creation 
of man, the time of the Garden of Eden, 
the length of the antediluvian period, the 
date of the deluge, of the tower of Babel, 
or of other events mentioned in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. We include, 
therefore, only that which is generally 
agreed upon as settled, beginning our table 
where the best modern chronologists now 
commence — with the birth of Abraham. 
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